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PATRIOTISM & VALOUR 


N this week’s issue we print the first of what should prove 

a very interesting series of articles entitled ‘“‘ What 

the Country Gentleman Has Done for the War.” 

The subject is one which cannot fail to attract general 
attention, and it will be a wholesom:? exercise for 
those who stay at home to analyse and bring home to them- 
selves what is the true meaning of the events that occur 
when the country is threatened with invasion. That this 
is the threat hanging over Great Britain admits of no doubt. 
If the Germans do not land on these shores it will be solely 
because of the valour of those who defend them. Under 
primitive conditions it may be assumed that when a tribe 
or family is attacked all its members join in an attempt to 
repel the assailant; age or sex makes no difference. But 
as civilisation advances and the relations between different 
members of a community grow complicated, this is no longer 
practicable. War ceases to be a sudden conflict ending 
in the subdual of one of the parties, but involves a long and 
difficult struggle. The general in the field has learned from 
the experience of his predecessors that a soldier without 
efficiency is no advantage, but the opposite to an army. 
Accordingly the fit only are required. Now this establishes 


the fact that non-combatants owe a great debt of gratitude 
to those who fight the battles of the country. 


Thomas 
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Hardy, in one of the most suggestive of his poems, has tried 
to get the psychology of the m2n who march away. 

In this country, where the voluntary system prevails, it 
is not the fact that we always appreciate as it deserves to be 
appreciated the patriotism of those who go to meet the extra- 
ordinary dangers incidental to modern warfare. Most of 
them come from very quiet pursuits. Very few of the great 
army that we are now prepared to send out have ever in 


wrath or justice killed a man, before taking the field. Many 
would shrink from the death agony of a bird or beast. Yet 


some strong instinct within them brings with it forgetful- 
ness of this horror when they have to face the enemy. Per- 
haps if we were to consider it closely, we should find that 
the sense of life exists in many ways in the same individual. 
The life of a man pulses in the veins. Next to it is the life 
of the family, and at bottom that is the basic reason why 
thinkers have always maintained that it made for the great- 
ness of a people to cherish family life among them. Beyond 
family life, a man feels within him that he is part of the life 
of the community in which he lives, be it a city or a country 
district. And beyond all this, it expands till he is conscious 
of being part of the life of the country as a whole. In a 
healthy state all these kinds of life are equally active, although 
perhaps not equally intense; but the strange thing is 
that a man is capable of subduing any one of them to the 
others. Poetically, this truth was expressed by Richard 
Lovelace when he wrote: ‘‘I could not love thee, dear, 
so much, loved I not honour more.” It is because of his 
care for those under his protection or those by whom he is 
protected that the spirit of patriotism burns strongly in a 
man’s bosom. Of course, these in a sense are scholastic 
reasons. The robust, not over intellectual Englishman who 
feels that it is his duty to join the Army and do his bit for 
the country does not go through all this process of reasoning. 
But that does not at all invalidate the process. It is the clever 
and conscious who are able to feel, express and interpret 
the subconscious thought of the inarticulate. The men 
who march away are very seldom, at any rate if they are 
of the English breed, put off their purpose by the know- 
ledge that danger attends them. On the contrary, it has 
almost invariably been found that when the enemy has 
been successful by sea or land, recruits join more freely. 
Neuve Chapelle was a terrible action, yet it was the cause 
of thousands being brought into the Army; and it is not 
after battles like Ypres, but after periods of stagnation 
that recruiting becomes difficult. 

All the more, then, is the heroism of those who 
go to the front. The question remaining for us_ is, 
How can we best acknowledge this and reward it? In 
the ordinary course of affairs it is given only to a small 
fraction of the Army to win distinction. As a cricketer 
never can make a score unless he has the batting, so 
the most valiant heart cannot display itself unless oppor- 
tunity arises. In a general way the soldier dies without 
achieving special distinction. Yet it would be a mistake 
to imagine that he did not meet his reward. To subsequent 
generations it will ever remain an inspiring memory that one 
of their ancestors fought and died for his country. He has 
set an example to be followed. But though we must 
acquiesce in the obscurity with which death plays havoc 
among armies, it is our plain duty to secord, as far as possible, 
whatever can be known of the deeds of those who have gone 
forth to serve their country. In old days these were handed 
down from father to son by word of mouth. If they were 
associated with a noble family, they became the theme of 
the scald’s song ; if not, legend seized upon the act of bravery 
and carried it assuredly on from one generation to another. 
But for us these ways have changed. The action must be 
set on paper to be remembered, and those who do so are 
only paying a deserved tribute to the others who have 
made the sacrifice. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR portrait study this week is of Mrs. McKenna and 
( her two sons. Mrs. McKenna is the younger 
daughter of Colonel Sir Herbert Jekyll, K.C.M.G., 
married Mr. McKenna in 1908. 


and 





*.* It ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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ORD ABINGDON, in the course of a letter to the 
Morning Post of June 25th, made a reference 
to the articles on Land Reclamation now appear- 
ing in our columns, about which it may be 
useful to put in a word. He recognises that a 

Belgian of practical experience has a right to be heard on 
the subject, but argues by implication that the improve- 
ment in cultivation can be traced to better laws and greater 
farming industry. Without entering into any argument, it 
may be stated that this misses the point. Reclamation of 
land in Great Britain, very active in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, was stopped for none of the reasons 
adduced by Lord Abingdon, but by the fact that the methods 
adopted were so expensive as to leave no chance of earning 
a profit. We know, and Lord Abingdon knows, of many 
estates in which thousands of pounds were uselessly buried 
because owners went about reclaiming the waste at an outlay 
for which there could not possibly be any adequate return. 
Modern agricultural science, and particularly the use of 
artificial manures, has greatly cheapened and expedited the 
process. Hence on the Continent reclamation has been so 
important that Germany has created a special department 
of State to govern and control the operations. 


JN his next article, which will appear next week, M. 

Vendelmans deals with this very question of ex- 
pense. Perhaps it may be as well to explain to our 
readers that these contributions are written in French, and 
have to be translated before publication. Local circum- 
stances—in other words, the fact that the writer’s experience 
has been gained in his native country—have nothing to do 
with the success of the methods advocated. As a matter 
of fact, far more reclamation has been done in Great Britain 
of recent years than is generally known. We shall say 
nothing further upon that matter now because it has been 
arranged for an English expert to set forth what has been 
accomplished, and it would be unfair to anticipate him. 
Nor is there any necessity to labour the great importance of 
doing so. At the present moment who so insane as to 
contend that there is any aim more important, not only to 
the immediate need, but to the lasting well-being of the 
country, than that of increasing the productivity of the 
soil? As officer and private, commander and commanded 
have to venture all upon defeating the enemy in battle, 
as capital and labour have to work as one to provde them 
with munitions, so it devolves alike upon landowners, 
labourers and farmers to concentrate all their wit and energy 
on the provision of food for horse and man. That is why 
they need all the resources which science can place at their 
disposal. 


AT Nottingham on Tuesday the Royal Agricultural Show 

was opened under unprecedented circumstances. Only 
once has it been altogether suspended since its inauguration, 
that was in 1866 when the Midland Counties were ravaged by 
rinderpest. But war itself is a new experience and carries a 
great many new experiences in its train. It was very properly 
decided to maintain the Show in spite of the untoward circum- 
stance, and the result justifies the decision. There was a fine 
gathering of animals and implements, though the latter 
showed a greater falling off than the former. Visitors 
assembled in numbers that were quite satisfactory considering 
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how many of the usual spectators of the Show are at presert 
abroad or engaged in work connected directly of indirectiv 
with the war. The general character of the exhibits was main- 
tained at the high level which we expect from the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, and it is very evident that 
whatever else is neglected owing to the war, the work of 
husbandry is carried on with all the zeal and industry usually 
devoted to it. , 


ACCORDING to the newly issued Agricultural Statistics 

for 1914, last year was a very productive one in the 
history of English agriculture. The wheat crop was heavier 
than in the two preceding years, so was the oat crop; the 
potato crop compared favourably with the large one of the 
preceding year, so did the turnips, swedes and mangolds. 
There was a considerable deficiency in lay however. The 
vield per acre, taken over the whole country, of wheat was 
32°34 bushels, or 18-o8cwt., which is a little above the average 
vield between the years 1904 and 1913. It falls very con- 
siderably short of the yield in 1898, and ranks far above 
that of 1893. But the point to be noted most clearly is that 
it does not rise to the average maintained in Belgium or 
Germany. It shows that there is plenty of room for speed- 
ing up cereal cultivation in this country. Our farmers 
should not be content till they get to an average of at least 
40 bushels, and some have already exceeded that. But it 
is very evident that there is a long tail behind them. 


THE GARDEN. 
As in man’s earliest days 
Of innocence and fraise 
God in His garden walks 
And down its golden glades 
And in cool, quiet shades 
With His beloved talks. 
Nothing of dole or death 
Can meet that vital Breath, 
Nor heat of cruel strife ; 
There gentle spirits come 
And the dear things of home 
Have an eternal life. 


And there the noble slain 
Take great delight again 
And rest from all their wars ; 
Fresh and unscathed they show 
In Him whose own wounds glow 
More glorious for their scars. 
DorotTHY FRANCES GURNEY. 


SO far the War Loan has been well received, but not before 

July roth will it be possible to assert that its flotation 
is a complete success. That result can only be attained by 
everyone acting as though it were in doubt. Let it be 
remembered that a subscription of anything between six 
and nine hundred millions cannot be achieved save by a 
united“and gigantic effort. Here is a case in which it lies 
with the individual to act as though the results depended 
upon his contribution ; that is, each must contribute accord- 
ing to his ability. No doubt many a good investment is 
passed over at the present moment because the demands 
have been so great that even those who are moderately 
rich feel a shortness of money. But this excuse should 
not be lightly accepted. The occasion demands a_ special 
effort on the part of the individual, and there are 
very few people in this country who are not able to take up 
shares in the Loan. It affords scope for the millionaire, 
and enables the man who can only muster five shillings to 
participate. Further, it is one of the best securities 
ever offered by any stable government. There is no real 
sacrifice involved, and we trust that everybody will do his 
best to make it a success. But more especially those who are 
incapacitated in one way or another from going to the war 
have an opportunity here which to neglect were to show a 
lack of good citizenship. They at least must not lightly 
say they are not able; they must strain to do more than 
appears possible. 


A VERY painful story is unfolded in the White Paper 

published on June 27th, dealing with the treatment of 
prisoners of war in England and Germany respectively. 
Nowhere have the Germans exhibited greater lack of what 
is ordinarily meant by civilisation. Much of the information 
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in the White Paper has been supplied by officers of the United 
States Diplomatic Service, so that the contrasts brought out 
are not open to denial. The conclusions arrived at are that 
German prisoners in this country have been treated in accord- 
ance with international conventions and the recognised 
principles of humanity. In Germany “ the British are almost 
starved and such have been their tortures that thirty of them 
asked to be shot.”” They are herded together without light 
or warmth and many look as if they were being starved to 
death. The officers in charge are insulting and _ hostile ; 
cruelty has been exercised on officer prisoners of war on their 
way from the field of battle to the fortress prison, and evidence 
shows that officers and men have been killed after capture. 
In this country the complaint has been that German prisoners 
are treated too well. They are quartered in country houses 
or in officers’ quarters in barracks, and they have full rations. 
At Burg twenty-three British officers were reported to be 
living in one room, a garret under the roof. The clothing 
has been taken from many British officers, whereas in this 
country German prisoners have been supplied free with any 
kind of clothing they needed. These facts should be burned 
into our own minds and those of neutral onlookers. 


THE “ Paip, that Pagan fu’ o’ pride,” is reported to be 

very depressed. After the indiscretion he committed 
in giving what was practically a pro-German deliverance 
to a newspaper interviewer, he was seen by Cardinal Gasquet, 
who seems to have used some plain language to his spiritual 
superior. His Holiness, as a matter of fact, has put his foot 
in it. It was a prime object with his wiser predecessors 
to be ever friendly with Italy, and the loud proclamation of 
his neutrality at the very moment when Italy was entering 
the war could not fail to produce a bad impression. The 
interests of his church demand that he should figure con- 
sistently as the friend of peace, the foe of oppression, the 
fearless denouncer of barbarism and inhumanity. But he 
forgot the spiritual in the carnal, and spoke not as a prophet, 
but as the most politically minded worldling, anxious about 
his mundane interests. He asserted that Cardinal Mercier’s 
liberty had not been taken away, in face of the latter’s own 
statement that the opposite was the case. To the crimes 
of sacrilege he turned a deaf ear, said he would “ restore ”’ 
the library of Louvain and even sought excuses for the 
Lusitania crime. To say the least, this was not a wise 
method of advancing the cause of the Holy See or recom- 
mending Catholicism to the Allies of Italy. 


NOTHING has been more gratifying in the history of the 

military crisis than the single-heartedness with which 
public schools and universities have contributed to the 
national army. Education has been justified of her children. 
Nowhere have the responsibilities of citizenship been more 
readily accepted than in the centres of learning. There has just 
been published at the Clarendon Press an ‘‘ Oxford University 
Roll of Service, 1914-1915,” in which lists are given of the 
men who have gone from the different colleges to serve in the 
Army. The Vice-Chancellor, in a little preface to the book, 
says that the men “‘ come from all classes in the State and 
from all Colleges. Every Society in Oxford has given of its 
best—in learning, in athletics, in social gifts; and all the 
varieties of Oxford men—Commoners, Exhibitioners, Scholars, 
Fellows—will be found among them.”’ The great majority 
had no previous intention of joining the Army. Some of them 
were already in professions, especially that of the school- 
master. Others had chosen their academic course with a 
view to preparing for law, or medicine, or the Civil Service, 
or Holy Orders. They form part of a civilian army, and the 
Vice-Chancellor claims most properly for them that they are 
representative “‘ to a new and high degree of the nation as a 
whole.” 


OXFORD has shown no slackers. The list is given by the 

colleges with the addition of non-collegiate students, St. 
Edmund’s Hall and Marcon’s Hall. In all, men from twenty- 
one colleges are enumerated. Christ’s College and New 
College have sent respectively 800 and 780, Magdalen is third 
with 670, and others follow—Balliol, 550; Trinity, 510; 
University, 452; Keble, 425; Oriel, 413; Brasenose, 400. 
In the list those who have lost their lives on active service 
have their names printed in heavy type, with a star in the 
case of those mentioned in despatches. The list is calculated 
to stir in the minds of those who read it mingled emotions of 
pride and grief. At one and the same time it shows the 


splendour of the young manhood which has gone to the war 
and the greatness of the national loss. 
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‘THE Cambridge “ War List” is published as a special 

supplement to the Cambridge Review. Much that is said 
of Oxford would be equally applicable to the sister University. 
More men have gone from Cambridge than from Oxford, 
but that is explained by there being more members in resi- 
dence. The percentage is nearly the same in the two Univer- 
sities. The list opens with the names of the honorary gradu- 
ates who are with or have been with the Colours. Great 
names many of them are, including Sir John French, Lord 
Fisher, Lord Kitchener, Lord Roberts (who died in France 
after visiting the troops, November 15th, 1914), Admiral 
Sir Percy Scott and Sir E. H. Seymour, Admiral of the Fleet. 
Christ’s College comes first in alphabetical order, and two of 
those mentioned in it are or have been on our staff here. The 
Cambridge men have suffered severely from casualties. Up 
to the beginning of last month 336 had been killed, 423 
wounded, 85 missing and prisoners and 137 had received 
honours for valour, out of a total serving of 8,885. Shortly, 
we hope to publish a book showing the number of those who 
have gone from the chief public schools. These lists are 
indeed rolls of honour. 


AN interesting announcement has been made to the effect 

that Mr. Edmund Gosse has completed a little work on 
Swinburne for the ‘‘ English Men of Letters ’’ Series. Mr. Gosse 
has many qualifications for the task. He was more or less 
intimate with Swinburne for forty years or so and, although 
it will be remembered that the poet’s sister objected very 
strongly to some biographical particulars he gave about 
three years ago, he ought to be able to supply an entertaining 
biography of the poet. The ‘‘ English Men of Letters”’ 
Series is a good place for its appearance, because obviously 
an intimate life could only be written with a certain amount 
of constraint as long as so many of the poet’s contempo- 
raries are alive; while in the place where it will appear 
criticism is blended with history in very large proportions. 
A study of the poet would find good company there. Swin- 
burne is entitled to the honour of keing one of the great 
Victorian poets. He completes the school or, in more correct 
language, represents a particular branch of it. Mr. Swin- 
burne’s friend, who was so closely associated with him in 
life, is to have his biography published about the same 
time. Mrs. Watts-Dunton and Mr. Gosse have it under 
preparation. 


A ROOF-GARDEN. 
Days come and go, 
Unnumbered dawns and twilights bitter-sweet, 
And ever hurrying down the dusty street 
To unknown goals a myriad way-worn feet 
Pass to and fro 
Far, far below. 


They pass. But here 
Beauty has made herself a dwelling-place 
Where she may rest with joy a little space, 
And feel God near. 
ANGELA GORDON. 


MR. ASQUITH’S new crusade is one for the teaching of 
thrift. Appreciating very keenly what constitute the 
sinews of war, he is now engaged in going about the country 
teaching and preaching that everybody should, as far as 
he is able, reduce expenditure. The classes, as it were, 
are being urged to take a step downward, so that each 
may live an appreciable degree more frugally than he has 
been accustomed to. Self-sacrifice is his dominant note, 
as it is that of Mr. Bonar Law. Few would be so hardy 
as to criticise this teaching. Far wiser is it to recognise that 
the shortest way of bringing the war to an end is to exercise 
the devotion and self-constraint so that energy will not be 
whittled away, but concentrated on one great effort. The 
more force is devoted to assisting the work of the Army, 
and the more self-denial prevails, the sooner will hostilities 
be brought to an end ; and when that most desirable culmina- 
tion has been reached, it seems as certain as anything well 
can be, that this country will only recover its old prosperity 
and increase in wealth by leaps and bounds, for the wants 
of mankind have been steadily accumulating during the 
stagnation inseparable from hostilities on a colossal scale. 
We are glad that the Board of Agriculture has issued impera- 
tive orders that breeding animals and calves shall not be 
slaughtered. The order was much required and, as we have 
insisted upon compulsion in this matter all through, it remains 
only to express our satisfaction at the action of the Board. 
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WHAT THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN HAS 
DONE FOR THE WAR. 


{In the series of articles of which this is the first it is proposed, while the memory of them is fresh, to garner and place 
on record the deeds of valour and self-sacrifice which have resulted from the great surging up of patriotism and devotion 
called forth by Germany’s savage attempt to win world power at all costs. History is in the making, and the end not yet in 
sight, but whatever the outcome nothing can detract from the fine and generous patriotism, the generosity, the neble ardour 
with which the call to arms was met. Nothing more extraordinary is to be found in the annals of the world. Here was 
a population apparently lapped in a belief in its own security, pursuing the arts of peace, engaged in pleasure, rejoicing in 
refinement and beauty of surroundings, not continuously drilling for war and dreaming of it, as were the people of Central Europe, 
when suddenly a war trumpet sounded. At that blast the valour of centuries returned. We who have lived in the thick 
of events find it difficult to take a detached view of them, but the analyst of the future will find in the awakening of England 
a master event in human history. The outcome has already shown that those who for centuries have inherited the blood 
of leaders have lost none of their high spirit. They have led their troops regardless of safety for themselves. After the 
Battle of Ypres, out of 400 officers who set out from England only forty-four were left, and out of 12,000 men only 2,336. 
But this remnant had the proud consciousness of being unconquered. What heart can remain unstirred at mention of the 
bare facts? And they formed but an incident in a long and glorious story. In recalling it one must not forget what was 
done by those obliged to stay at home. Their quiet and single-hearted devotion to the national welfare must never go 
unrecorded. And the primary object of these articles is to keep the memory of these things green, so that honour may be given 
where honour is due, and the patriotism of future generations may be fired by the example of those who have now arrayed 
the nation in a garment of valorous deeds. ] 


I—OXFORDSHIRE AND BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
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Six years of warfare could not detect a flaw in their system, nor 
were they ever matched in courage or skill. Those three regiments 
were avowedly the best that England ever had under arms. 

O wrote the historian of the Peninsular War of three 
famous regiments—the 95th Rifles and the 43rd 
and 52nd Foot, which are now the two regular 
battalions of the Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire 
Light Infantry ; a regiment which has fought under 

Wolfe, Cornwallis, Moore, 
Wellington, Lord Roberts 
and other famous com- 
manders and has given to 
the Army five field 
marshals and many 
gallant officers in the 
past ; while on its long 
roll of honours are Quebec, 
Corunna, Salamanca, 
Vittoria, Waterloo and 
Delhi. 

In the present war 
the 1st Battalion, the old 
43rd, has been serving in 
the Persian Gulf; while 
the second has seen stub- 
born fighting, at first with 
the 5th Brigade in the 2nd 
Division of the 1st Army, 
since they marched up to 
Mons on August 24th 
when that battle was in 
fullswing. On that even- 
ing the great retreat be- 
gan, the men marching 
day and night for about 
thirteen days with but 
scanty hours of rest. On 
September 6th the tide 
turned, and the regiment 
took part in the battle of 
the Marne, where they 
were under shell fire for 
nearly twelve hours. At 
the Aisne they made a 
gallant fight in the first 
line of troops in the 2nd 
Division, and were 
thanked by the brigadier 
of the Guards Brigade for 
their support ; and were 
reminded that the last 
time the Guards and the 
52nd had tought shoulder 
to shoulder was _ninety- 
nine years ago, at “The World’s Earthquake, Waterloo.” 
They then entrained, when the thin khaki thread was hazard- 
ously stretched northwards to the sea, and took part in the 
battle of Ypres, doing their share to add to what General 
Rawlinson called “the proudest annals of their regiments.” 
From October 21st to 23rd the regiment lost about 300 in 
killed and wounded; but the sternest fighting was con- 
centrated in the assault of the Prussian Imperial Guards 
on the 11th of the following month, upon the rst Army Corps. 
The 1st and 4th Brigades of the Prussian Guards had been 


W. A. Rouch 
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FRANCIS GRENFELL, 
Soldier and Sportsman. 


brought up to make a supreme effort to capture Ypres, 
and among the troops that broke that stern attack were 
part of the Brigade of Guards, the Black Watch, and the 
Oxfordshire and Bucks Light Infantry. Colonel Lushington, 
in memorable words praised their staying power. He “ did not 
believe any other infantry in the world could have held the 
line like theirs did without any reserves whatever, during the 
time they were in the trenches.”” In Major-General Haking’s 
words in the Regimental 
Orders of January 25th, 
“the rapid and_ skilful 
manoeuvring of the batta- 
lion from the retirement 
from Mons to the subse- 
quent advance to the 
Aisne, their defence during 
the long occupation of the 
latter, and above all their 
splendid attack and de- 
fence round Ypres, is well 
known throughout the 
Army and will later on 
become a matter of his- 
tory. The battalion has 
always been celebrated for 
its attack on Waterloo, 
but in my opinion it will 
in future be distinguished 
above others for its magni- 
ficent attack near Ypres.” 
Since November 14th 
the regiment, like the rest 
of the line, waited in their 
flooded trenches for winter 
quarters; and a_ letter 
written from the frent in 
February speaks wonder- 
ingly of the endurance of 
the officers and men 
“sunk up to their knees 
in water and still singing 
all the popular airs.” 
What the battalion 
has gone through may be 
inferred from an estimate 
in the early days of Feb- 


ruary that out of the 
thousand and odd men 
who marched out of 





Aldershot, only about one 
hundred and fifty remain. 
That all ranks did well is 
evidenced by ‘‘ mentions” 
in despatches; while 
Lieutenant Aubrey Vere Spencer, eldest son of Mr. Aubrey 
Spencer, of Wheatfield Park, and Second Lieutenants Francis 
Pepys and Hugh Pendavis, Lieutenants Richard Crosse and 
Cuthbert Savile Baines have each gained the Distinguished 
Service Order—a magnificent regimental record. Two officers 
of the regiment in the Royal Flying Corps have also dis- 
tinguished themselves : Captain Bourke being mentioned in 
despatches and Captain Holt winning the Distinguished 
Service Order for engaging single-handed twelve German aero- 
planes that were dropping bombs on Dunkirk on January 22nd. 
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He was joined by two British biplanes, and they brought 
down one of the German machines. The full text 
of the regiment’s doings has not been given to the world ; 
and it is only in “ the future ”’ that its full and eminent share 
in the autumn fighting and the attack near Ypres can be 
told; but some isolated acts of gallantry have found their 
way to England in letters, and m the story of Sergeant 
Kippax’s medaille militaire, that most coveted of French 
decorations, which he was awarded in September. His 
regiment was ordered to clear the enemy out of a wood, and 
one of the advancing scouts was shot down. Sergeant 
Kippax, when the other scouts returned, volunteered to go 
forward to reconnoitre, and surprising a German patro! under 
an officer with a machine-gun, he shot the officer and six 
men dead himself, capturing two horses. The gun was so 
placed that it commanded the road by which the regiment 
was about to advance, and his action saved many lives. A 
hero ot the long battle of the Aisne is Bugler Lovelace, who, 
when the water supply of the men ran out, volunteered to 
fetch some. He went under a heavy fire for fully 700 yards 
to a shell-raked farm, and brought water back to his thirsty 
comrades in the trenches. 

If the infantry regiment associated with Oxfordshire 
and Buckinghamshire has done well, the Yeomanry, who are 
still more closely united with the county of Oxford, have done 
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their part nobly. The Queen’s Own Oxfordshire Hussars landed 
at Dunkirk on September 29th, and drilled for a week on the 
sands. It was a moment when men were needed in the 
trenches, and the Yeomanry spent most of their time in those 
unfamiliar surroundings, where they were sandwiched by 
General de Lisle between the 9th Lancers and the 4th Dragoons, 
and were praised for their gallantry and steadiness under 
fire. For four days, ending November 3rd, the Hussars 
were subjected to a fierce cannonade, and it was calculated 
that on one day about a thousand shells burst on or near 
their position. “The regiment,’ writes an officer, ‘ has 
done very well indeed, and all the Generals are delighted 
with us. The men have certainly stuck it wonderfully, 
as it was a little trying to be put in the forefront of the battle 
straight away. All the officers I have spoken to say it was 
the worst fight they have been in, and they were at Mons. 
But we stuck there like leeches, and mowed them down like 
rotten sheep we didn’t have a sleep for four nights. 
Never mind, it attained its end, and we have put them on 
the run.’’ An instance of the spirit of the men and the 
gallantry of Lieutenant Fane is worthy of record. When 
a trooper was wounded, Lieutenant Fane ran out to get him 
under cover. As soon as he left the trench the whole 


of his troop followed him, without waiting for the word of 
command. General de Lisle, who came to see Colonel 
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Dugdale, the Commanding Officer, asked him to tell the 
regiment that he could pay them no greater compliment 
than that in future he was “ going to treat them in exactly 
the same way as the other (Regular) regiments in his division, 
with whom they (the Oxfordshire Hussars) must take their 
turn as it came.” The cavalry, their neighbours in the 
trenches, are at one with General de Lisle in his opinion of 
the Oxfordshire Yeomanry, to judge by a letter from a 
private in the 13th Hussars, who wrote, when his regiment 
was relieved by the Oxford Yeomen, “ they came up smiling 
and joking. They are a brave and merry lot, and we out 
here are all proud of them.” 

The losses, as well as the honours of the two counties 
outside the county regiment and yeomanry, make a long 
list. To take the honours first, the first name in the first 
batch of V.C.’s was that of a Buckinghamshire man, Captain 
Francis Grenfell of the 9th Lancers, son of Mr. Pascoe du 
Pré Grenfell of Wilton Park, near Beaconsfield, who saved 
the guns of the 119th Field Battery on August 24th. All 
the gunners had been killed, and thete was no one to harness 
the horses or remove the guns. Captain Grenfell called for 
volunteers, and with his party hitched up the horses and 
brought the guns back. Later in the day Captain Grenfell 
was wounded in the thigh and had two fingers injured. He 
was brought from the firing line, and an ambulance was 
sent for, but while the ambulance delayed a motor came up. 
““What’s the use of an ambulance to me? Take me Lack 
to the firing-line,” said Captain Grenfell, and as a corporal 
of the oth Lancers reports: ‘‘He got into the motor 
and went off back, and left the doctors to make what 
they liked of it.” The Victoria Cross was given him for 
a gallant charge against an unbroken line of infantry at 
Andregnies, in Belgium, and for gallant conduct in assisting 
to save the guns of the 119th Battery at Doubon on the same 
day. His twin brother, Captain Riversdale Grenfell, who 
was attached to the 9th Lancers, was among the earliest to 
fall in the war, and Captain Francis Grenfell’s name is among 
the latest list of the fallen. Among the heaviest of the losses 
in the two counties are Lord Valentia’s elder son, the Hon. 
Arthur Annesley of the roth Royal Hussars; the Hon. H. 
Stonor, who fell while leading his men most gallantly in 
an attack on the German trenches; and the Hon. Richard 
George Grenville Morgan-Grenville, the Master of Kinloss, 
the eldest of the five sons of Lady Kinloss and owner of the 
great classic house of Stowe, who had been twice wounded 
and mentioned in despatches. Two sons of Captain Cottrell- 
Dormer of Rousham, whose family has been to the fore in 
Oxfordshire for more than four centuries, have been killed. The 
eldest, Clement, a second lieutenant in the Scots Guards, who. 
was killed in October while gallantly defending his trenches 
against repeated and determined attacks in force, was, as the 
colonel of his battalion wrote, “‘ one of the very bravest and best 
of regimental officers, a young soldier of great promise. 
He was twice mentioned in Sir John French’s despatches, 
and was always the first to propose or volunteer for any project 
out of the usual routine.” His younger brother, Charles 
Melville Cottrell-Dormer of the Coldstream Guards, died 
of wounds on February 8th, not before he had won the 
Distinguished Service Order for his courage and resource 
in the great retreat. On one occasion, after all his men had 
been driven out of their trenches by enfilade fire, he was the 
last to leave, and got the wounded away safely. The two 
are worthy inheritors of the double name of Cottrell and 
Dormer, of the courage of Charles Dormer, who fell at the 
battle of Almanza, singing “ Britons, strike home!” and of 
Clement Cottrell, who, sinking with the Royal James, called 
out to a friend when the boats were pulling away from his. 
ship at Solebay: ‘‘ You are leaving me in good company.” 

It is satisfactory to know that recruiting in the two 
counties, which outside the city of Oxford are almost purely 
agricultural, has been excellent ; and besides the two regular 
battalions of the county regiment and its 3rd and Special 
Reserve Battalion, which have to be kept up to strength, 
there are five battalions of the New Army. The 4th Battalion 
and three squadrons of yeomanry are already serving at 
the front. Though many of the villages have done well, 
Cosgrove, in Buckinghamshire, is to the fore with its record, 
as early as September, of all its thirty-four eligible men— 
with two exceptions—serving with the Colours. 

In Oxford itself there has been no such pomp and circum- 
stance of military spectacles since it was the Royal head- 
quarters in the Civil War, when ‘a city unique in itself became 
the resort of a Court under unique circumstances and of an 
innumerable throng of people of every rank, disposition and 
taste. The antient colleges and halls were thronged with 
ladies and courtiers, noblemen lodged in small attics over 
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bakers’ shops in the streets, soldiers were quartered in the 
college gates and in kitchens. Yet with all this confusion 
there was maintained both something of a courtly pomp 
and something of a learned and religious society.”” There 
is no Court in to-day’s military aspect of Oxford, but the 
city has been fuller of troops than in Charles I’s day, and 
it has become a great training centre. The Schools are full 
of wcunded men, and the Red Cross flies over them and over 
the Municipal Buildings, which are also a hospital. No great 
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ladies or distinguished noblemen lodge in the attics to-day, 
but proofs are obvious that those unfit to bear arms are 
giving what they can. They are mostly engaged in the 
tender offices of caring for the wounded. And so in this 
seat of learning the noise of rifle and gun tells of men 
assiduously making ready for the field, and the Red Cross 
ambulance and hospital, that those who have been grievously 
wounded in battle are being wooed back to health by their 
loyal and affectionate country women. M. J. 





THE GROWTH 


By 


HE annual growth of 

a deer’s antlers has 

been a source of 
wonder to the 

ancients as well as 

to ourselves. The uninitiated 
may be forgiven if they fail 
to realise that the full grown 
horns of the huge.’ Alaskan 
moose, or, indeed, any of the 
larger species of deer found 
in three continents, fall from 
the skull every year, and 
every year are renewed. The 
process can be observed in 
our own islands among red, 
fallow and roe deer. Pliny 
makes the following remarks 
on the subject: ‘ The males 
of this kind are horned, and 
they (above all other living 
creatures) cast them everie 
yeere once, at a certain time 
of the spring: and to that 
purpose a little before the 
very day of their mewing, 
they seek the most secret 
corners, and most out of the 
way, in the whole forrest. 
When they are pollards, they 
keep close hidden, as if they 
were disarmed: and all this they do, as if they envied 
that men should have good of anything that they had.” 
He represents “the bucke or stag, albeit that he be the 
most gentle and mild beast in the world,” as a selfish 
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9: ANTLERS NOT YET SHED. 
and persevering animal, taking particular pains to secret 
its right horn (in particular) when shed, as_ possessing 


“cc 


some ‘‘rare and singular vertue in Physicke.” He goes 
on to say that the smell of the burnt horns, “ the left as well 
as the right,” drives off serpents, and 
discovers those persons who are so 
unfortunate as to be sufferers from 
“the falling disease.”” Nowadays in 
Great Britain shed horns are put 
to the more prosaic use of furnish- 
ing handles for cutlery, etc. In China, 
however, they have great value as 
medicine, and very large prices are 
paid for them, especially when sawn 
from the head of the living animal 
in the velvet. 

The excellent photographs which 
accompany this article show very 
clearly the gradual development which 
takes place in the growth of a fallow 
buck’s antlers. The first was taken 
on April gth, 1914, when the antlers 
had not yet been shed. Ten days 
later they had been dropped, and the 
second photograph shows the pedicles 
with the distended sides of the skin 
overlapping, just ready to start the 
new growth of horn. At first this is 
comparatively slow, and by May roth 
nothing is to be seen save the bulbous 
protuberances marking the early stages 
of the brows and the backward slant 
of the main beam. These a week later 
are slightly larger, and by May 24th 
have appreciably grown. On June 6th 
the brows show a decided curve, and 
the first growth of the tray points are 
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MAY 10. MAY 17. 

beginning to show. By June 14th the main beams have 
made a marked advance, and the brows are complete or 
nearly so. A fortnight later the palms are beginning to 
develop, and on July roth these are more than_ half 
grown, the posterior points clearly pressing outwards on 
the lower portion. On the tops slight swellings mark the 
position of additional points and on August 7th, less than 
four months from the 
start, the antlers, 
though still in velvet, 
are fully grown. If 
this photograph 
and that taken on 
April 9th are com- 
pared it is interesting 
to note that the 
ugly “‘clump”’ at the 
base of the posterior 
edge of the right 
horn has developed 
into one long point 
which adds consider- 
ably to the beauty 
of the head. When 
the horns are fully 
grown, the supply of 
blood ceases, and the 


skin or “velvet” 
covering them dies 
and peels off. The JUNE 14. 


horns are then quite 
white and those who 
have seen Scottish 
red deer on the hill- 
sides in August know 
how conspicuous they 
appear. - They gradu- 
ally become darker, 
and the process is 
hastened in some 
degree by the 
weather, and in part 
by the owner rubbing 
them on trees and 
vegetation. Their 
subsequent colour de- 
pends to a certain 
extent on the environ- 
ment of the animal 
but chiefly on the 
characteristics of the 


individual. Some of =ts 
the deer in New J. Potten. 
Zealand have a JULY 18. 


peculiar reddish tinge 

on their horns due to rubbing them on a particular kind of 
tree. The head of a fallow buck is usually at its best about 
the eighth year, a roebuck rather earlier, and a red stag in a 
wild state at about twelve or thirteen years of age. A really 
first-class fallow buck’s head is a difficult thing to get and 
is not often seen. I have not had the opportunity of 
watching closely the growth of antlers of any individual 
fallow buck, but I worked out the annual increase in horn of 








MAY 24. JUNE 6. 

an unusually fine Highland stag which came under my 
observation, and found that in five years he increased his 
aggregate length of horn by over eight feet, though I imagine 
this is an exceptional figure. It illustrates, however, the 
enormous reserve of strength which must be necessary for 
an animal of this size to possess for it to undertake annually 
so exhaustive a process. This is borne out by the fact, 
constantly challenged 
by those who have 
not studied = such 
matters, that it almost 
invariably happens 
that the unhorned 
deer will come out 
master in a fight and 
defeat his more 
knightly looking 
opponent. I have 
never come across a 
“hummel” fallow 
buck in a wild state, 
though I imagine 
they exist, and, if so, 
would probably lord 
it over their par- 
ticular corner of the 
world. Such animals 
are usually very de- 
ceptive as regards 
weight, for though 
they may look small 
they will be found to 
be in excellent con- 
dition, the strength 
which should have 
been devoted to pro- 
moting a good growth 
of horn, having been 
automatically side 
tracked, as it were, 
to their bodies. 
Another point in 
which the amateur is 
apt to be deceived is 
the size of a head 
when seen in the 
velvet, before the 
horns are clean. The 
general effect is to 
make the head 
appear much larger, 
and a _ roebuck, in 
particular, when his 
horns are not clean, 
looks abnormally 
small in body compared to his disproportionate head. A 
buck, which I killed four months later, used to feed near 
the lodge, just before he cleaned. I saw him every day and 
frequently got within twenty yards of him. When his horns 
were complete I quite made up my mind that they were 
eleven inches long. He had no doubt worn them a trifle 
when I eventually got them, but even so they were under ten, 
and the velvet magnified them enormously. 


JUNE 28. 
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SCHOOLS AND THE BOY.—I. 


ETON, WINCHESTER AND HARROW. 


APPY is the father who is quite sure that his old 
school is the best for all possible purposes, and 
that he can, and will, send his son there. He 
is spared much anxiety. Every year many 
parents are realising that they must make up 

their minds, and wondering how to set about it. 
Their task is a difficult one, but neither so difficult nor so 
delicate as that of one who tries to make suggestions 
to them. 

The subject is so big that in a limited space the most 
that can be done is briefly to group certain schools together 
as having certain similarities in regard to the type of boy 
that goes there, the nature and the expense of the educa- 
tion and so forth. To go much into detail is impossible, 
but it should be said that almost every conceivable detail 
is to be found in that most useful book, ‘‘ The Public School 
Year Book.” Before, however, coming to individual schools 
just one or two general propositions may be ventured on. 
Whatever the school, the house is a matter of very great 
importance, and though there are schools in which the boy 
is allotted to a house by the authorities, as a general rule 
the father can choose his boy’s house. He has, therefore, 
a serious responsibility, and he must make it his business 
to obtain from old boys or from other parents, or other 
masters if he can make them speak, somehow, by hook 
or by crook, a sound opinion about the various houses 
and house-masters. Having done so, he writes to his 
chosen house-master; the house-master will see to it 
that he fills up the right papers, and in that respect his 
duty is done. 

There is another general principle well worth mention- 
ing. It is laid down on the authority of one having a 
singularly wide knowledge of boys at the age of transition 
irom private to public schools. It is a mistake to send a 
boy who is at all noticeably backward, or, for whatever 
reason, bad at his books, to a school having a high standard. 
The boy will take a very low form, and there, with the best 
will in the world, he is likely to stick. Waves of cleverer 
new boys will come and pass over his head. It will be dis- 
couraging and generally bad for him to find himself at 
fifteen or sixteen still so near the bottom of the ladder and 
with superannuation staring him in the face. It is evident 
that any school that has limited numbers and is much sought 
after will pick and choose, and that process automatically 
sends up the standard. It is invidious to mention names, 
but this article cannot but seem invidious at times. At 
the present moment very many parents desire—with 
very good taste—to send their sons to Winchester, and 
a high standard of requirements is the result. Rugby may 
be given as further instance, and there are others. 

Individual schools must clearly be mentioned in some 
order, though the order does not imply a preference. The 
three schools that probably come first into most people’s 
minds are Eton, Winchester and Harrow. Eton and 
Winchester in particular have certain points in common, 
although they also have certain marked differences. Both 
have a large hereditary connection ; there are many families 
in which the sons cannot conceivably go anywhere else 
than to their ancestors’ school. Both are rich in a mass of 
tradition, and both are very beautiful places. It is possibly 
due to this last fact that whereas boys from other schools 
are apt to give their chief love to Oxford or Cambridge, 
Etonians and Wykhamists will nearly always look back 
with by far the fonder and more romantic emotion to their 
school. They have a school patriotism possibly irritating 
to other people, but extraordinarily genuine and _ loyal. 
One obvious distinction between the two—and the same holds 
good of Winchester and Harrow—is that Winchester is not, 
on the whole, a rich man’s school. The Wykhamist will 
neatly always have to earn his living in after life, whether 
he wants to or not. As regards Eton, there must be pros and 
cons. in the matter of money. The question must often be 
a difficult one for a man who, while he is himself earning a 
very good income, realises that his son will have largely to 
make his own way. The difficulty is, of course, best solved 
if the boy can get a scholarship. In College he will cost his 
father some £40 a year instead of the best part of {200, and 
he will, incidentally, be educated in a historic place with 
continuous and separate traditions that no house can boast, 
and, among others, a very considerable tradition of work. 
But this is by the way. There are only 70 Collegers and 


over 900 boys in the general body of the school, who are 
called Oppidans, and we are considering this particular boy as 
a prospective Oppidan. So very much depends on the nature 
of the boy and the work he is likely to do in after life. To 
take one obvious instance, if he be intended for a diplomat 
he should certainly go to Eton if possible. Then, to put 
forward an advantage that must needs seem a little sordid, 
a boy at Eton is likely to make friends who will some day 
be at the top of the tree and may be exceedingly useful. 

Further, speaking quite generally, it is a useful thing 
in this possibly snobbish world to be an Old Etonian. On 
the other hand, where so many come from rich homes there 
is some danger of a boy becoming rather extravagant. The 
extent of it depends largely on the boy himself, according 
as he is imitative and malleable and takes colour easily from 
his surroundings. Many people are also prone to believe 
that he will be very idle, but if they saw how hard Eton 
masters work, and how firmly the lower boy is kept at it, 
they would not be so positive. As the boy goes up in the 
school he is, no doubt, left more to himself ; he has his work 
to prepare, and can do it, within certain reasonable limits, 
when he pleases. 

This independence in later school life is a_ great 
feature of the place. The writer was told a story the 
other day of a freshman from another school who, after an 
interview with the director of his studies at Oxford, said 
that he understood everything except that he seemed to have 
nothing particular to do between ten and eleven on 
Wednesdays. That remark bespeaks a different system— 
perhaps better, perhaps worse. It could never have been 
made by an Eton boy, nor by a Wykhamist. 

Winchester has perhaps more treasured institutions 
of its own than has any other school, and this, combined 
with the fact of its comparatively small numbers, seems to 
make of Wykhamists a community knit together by very 
close and particular ties. Like Eton and Harrow, it has 
its own rather mysterious game of football, and, in the 
famous ‘notions,’ a language of its own. Some people, 
who are perhaps too keenly on the look-out for the mote 
of superiority in their brother’s eye, may think these things 
a disadvantage ; but they certainly make for loyalty and 
devotion, nor surely can anyone who has many Wykhamist 
friends accuse them of any intolerant narrowness of patriotism. 
To the writer they seem singularly pleasant company, 
interesting in themselves, and interested in things and people. 
The small fact that Winchester elevens have always been 
great fielding sides seems to bespeak a kind of keenness 
very desirable in other things besides cricket. Among 
other traditions Winchester may be said to have one of 
work. This is certainly true of College, where, though there 
is plenty of keenness about games, it may be said to be the 
right thing for a boy to work, and the quality of slackness 
certainly does not gain, as it might in some schools, a spurious 
distinction. 

What has been said of the merits of College at 
Eton from an economic standpoint may be repeated of 
College at Winchester, with this exception, that the cost 
of a boy at Winchester without a scholarship may be roughly 
set down as some £40 or £50 less than at Eton. The school being 
small in numbers and much sought after, a father who is 
not himself a Wykhamist must bestir himself if he is to send 
his boy there. He cannot accomplish it only by being early 
in the field, since there is a rule that the boy’s name cannot 
be put down until the December of the fifth year before he 
is to go there. To get a definite promise out of a Winchester 
house-master is, very properly, a difficult and daunting 
business. It may be said, without grave indiscretion, that 
much will depend on what the boy’s private schoolmaster 
has to say about him. 

Harrow is a school as to which it is particularly difficult 
to give an opinion. People always disagree about it and that 
vehemently. Some of the possible disadvantages discussed 
in the case of Eton have to be faced, and it may be that the 
compensating advantages are not so great. Harrow is, like 
Eton, largely a school of rich men’s sons, but not, perhaps, 
entirely of the same type. 

There has, of course, always been a strong hereditary 
connection. To give one well known example, many branches 
of the great Buxton clan have always sent their sons to 
Harrow. On the other hand, there has also been among 
the parents of Harrow boys a fairly large sprinkling of those 
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who may be described as being new to the public school 
atmosphere. Perhaps it is this fact that has caused such 
strong and divergent opinions to be held of the school. Some, 
it is certain, do not love it overmuch. ‘ The Hill,’ though 
as it seems to the writer an extraordinarily clever study, 
did not give a wholly attractive picture, more especially 
to those readers who had not themselves been to a public 
school. That admirable and exciting creation, Scaife, did 
not make Harrow more beloved of the general public. But 
it must always be remembered how many do love the school, 
and that whole-heartedly. There is both a tradition and 
a patriotism, whether they show themselves in the singing 
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of ‘‘ Forty Years On” or in the devotion of old Harrow 
cricketers in the teaching of the younger ones. These are 
small things, perhaps, but not without eloquence. Certainly 
no old Etonian can ever feel anything but a respect for Harrow 
cricket, and the determination and thoroughness and keenness 
that it has always stood for. To the outer world at least 
Harrow seems to have more ups and downs than have some 
other schools. At one time there appeared to be rather too 
many boys whose curious names bespoke an exotic origin, 
but this element has by all accounts been very greatly 
reduced, and it would seem that Harrow is to-day decidedly 
on the upward trend. 





RAVENNA. 


By Srr Martin Conway. 


OVERS of the most beautiful things have had one 
great piece of good fortune in that Ravenna does 
not lie on the route of the mass of ordinary tourists 
through Italy. Honeymooning couples avoid it; 
so do the 

personally conducted 


flocks. It is, more- 
over, externally a 
dull town, and its 


streets and near sur- 
roundings are flat and 
uninteresting. A few 
miles away, indeed, 
there is the beautiful 
pine forest sung by 
Dante, a wild stretch 
of broken ‘ground 
along the Adriatic 
coast, with charming 
glades and_ hollows, 
bushy below and over- 
arched by rugged and 
pathetically dignified 
trees, where’ those 
who do not suffer from 
fear of snakes can 
wander in romantic 
surroundings. The 
neighbourhood of 
Ravenna is, more- 
over, fever - stricken. 
I shall never forget 
a visit paid to the 
church of Santa Maria 
in Porto Fuori. It 
stands in a hamlet of 
decaying houses, itself 
also far gone in decay 
—the pavement 
broken, plaster falling 
from the walls, and 
all the usual signs of 
dilapidation. A 
woman who brought 
the keys of the church 
told us how the few 
peasants about were 
all broken down with 
fever, how the priest 
was away as much as 
possible, how the folk 
were mostly atheisti- 
cal and anarchist, and 
how only the very 
minimum of work 
was done by anyone 
about. There were 
reeking quagmires 
and damp places and 
stagnant pools on all 
sides, and the old 
church itself seemed 
to be sinking into the 


swamp. S. L. Coulthurst. 





CIBORIUM IN S. APPOLLINARE IN 


Thus, in fact, Ravenna actually is sinking. It is not 
merely that the level of the ground of the town is rising, 
as ground levels in towns normally rise ; but the buildings 
sink into the soft alluvial soil by little and little, and have 
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thus sunk from the 
day they were built. 
The process is a 
very slow one, but 
likewise very sure, 
and it cannot be 
stayed. Already in 
the wet season of 
the year the naves 
of the old churches 
stand a foot or two 
deep in water, and 
that although the 
floor level has been 
raised in some cases 
as much as three or 
four feet, so that 
the bases of the 
columns are buried. 
The older the church 
the deeper it lies in 
the ground. Some 
have been dug out 
and surrounded by 
a kind of walled 
moat; but all this 
only postpones the 
inevitable ultimate 
end. Ravenna is, in 
fact, a dying city, 
and has been dying 
slowly ever since the 
Lombards came and 
drove out the exarchs 
of the Emperor of 
Byzantium a century 
or so before Charle- 
magne liberated the 
Pope from Lombard 
oppression. 

The great days 
of Ravenna were just 
when the Empire of 
the West was ending 
and when the 
Empire of the East 
attained its first cul- 
mination: that is to 
say, in the fifth and 
sixth centuries. Galla 
Placidia, Theodoric 
the Great, the 
exarchs of Justinian’s 
day, and a6_ series 
of powerful arch- 
bishops—these were 
the individuals under 
whom Ravenna 
flourished, and _ all 
the important and 
beautiful —_ buildings 
that survive were 
erected by them. It 
is the misfortune of 
Italy that its eastern 
shore, all along the 
Adriatic, should be 
lacking in good 
ports. 

Between Venice 
and Brindisi there 
are no deep natural 
harbours, while the 
opposite Dalmatian 
shore offers them in 
superfluous quantity. 
Even in Roman 
days, when ships of 
war were relatively 
small, Italy suffered 
from this disability, 
though not to the 
degree that it suffers 
now. At an earlier 
time Ravenna 
was actually on the 
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coast. The Roman port was only a mile or two away, a 
relatively shallow port in the midst of lagoons, which were 
continually being silted up. That port, however, was the 
best then available for ships of way, and its site, now miles 
inland, still bears its ancient name, Classe. Even to-day 
steamers of inconsiderable size enter Ravenna, and a few, 
a very few, of my readers may have landed there on their 
way from Dalmatia back into Italy’; but it is only along 
dredged channels and canals that Ravenna can thus be 
reached. In late Roman days Classe was a very important 
place, the fleet being a chief defence of Italy and of high 
value in maintaining communication with the granaries of 
tgypt and North Africa. 

Descriptions of Classe tell us of its great basins and 
quays, its noble streets and houses, its many churches and 
monasteries. We likewise learn from them of the noble 
avenue of stately buildings which led thence to Ravenna 
itself, where was the splendid palace of the prince and such 
numbers of churches and public buildings as almost to seem 
incredible. To-day, of Classe and the great avenue of buildings, 
not one stone remains upon another except in the case of 
the single church which is famous under the name of 
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S. L. Coulthurst. 
S. VITALE: AFTER 
St. Appollinare in Classe. The site of most vanished cities 
is marked by ruined walls or at least mounds. Of Classe 
there is not a wall nor a hillock. All that was not overthrown 
and carried away has sunk into the soil, and only by excava- 
tion can here and there some fragment of foundation be 
revealed. The surviving churches within the city of Ravenna 
itself are numerous, and many more than the present popula- 
tion requires. Yet they are only a few compared with the 
number that once existed. Fortunately, these few include 
the best. It is probable that they will be carefully preserved 
henceforward. The destruction of Ravenna churches has 
been a slow but almost continuous process. I myself saw 
the last fragments of one of them being removed. When it 
ceased to be used as a church I know not, but the apse 
of it retained its mosaics till the Berlin museum recently 
rescued and removed them. The choir and _ sacristy 
were a bakehouse when I found my way into them, 
and their awkward shape for that purpose led to their 
destruction. 
The earliest building of interest still existing in Ravenna 
is the small but most attractive little mausoleum of Galla 
Placidia. It attempted no rivalry with the mausolea of 
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S. VITALE: THE UPPER ARCADE. 

the great Roman Imperial days, such as that of Trajan or 
even the Constantinian Santa Costanza. It is only a little 
cruciform structure of brick, surmounted over the crossing 
by a tiny dome; but the three sarcophagi that fill its arms 
are stately, and the lining of gold ground mosaic that covers 
its lunettes and vaults glows with all the splendour which 
ancient artists knew so well how to attain; while the marble 
revetment below them, admirably restored, and the marble 
pavement and thin alabaster window slabs (likewise restora- 
tions), complete an interior decoration which, for perfect 
taste, subdued magnificence, and simple dignity could scarcely 
be surpassed. 

Hexe all is Roman in feeling and all the traditions 
are purely classical When, however, we enter the 
neighbouring and much larger church of San Vitale we come 
into a new world. Here the orientalised Greco-Roman 
style, identified with Byzantium, is already triumphant. 
Alike in plan, in sculptured and inlaid decoration and in 
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mosaic piciures and wall covering genesally, San Vitale 
is a Byzantine church, closely resembling others, such as 
that of Saints Sergius and Bacchus, erected in Constantinople 
in Justinian’s day. 

The great schools of art, when once the way has been 
prepared for them, come swiftly into being and rise to their 
perfection with a triumphant leap. -Scarcely half a century 
separated Pheidias from the archaics; Gothic architecture 
replaced Romanesque almost as quickly. San Vitale was 
built before Galla Placidia’s mausoleum was a hundred years 
old. Yet a whole epoch divides them—the epoch that 
separates Imperial Rome from Imperial Constantinople. 
Historians of art have not yet done quazrelling about how 
Byzantine art came into existence and what share of it was 
contributed by Rome and the schools of Asia Minor, Syria, 
and Alexandria respectively. Clearly, the splendour of the 
colour-loving East gave it much of its enchantment, but 
it owed perhaps an equal debt to the orderliness and 
discipline of Rome. In recent years San Vitale has been 
admirably repaired by the present generation of excellent 
Italian architects, profound students and indeed masters 
of the architectural styles of their ancient land. It has been 
swept and garnished of the horrible disfigurements of Rococo 
days. Its falling mosaics have been refixed, the gaps in its 
marble panelling replaced, so that now he who enters beneath 
its majestic, many bayed and galleried dome is saluted, 
and maybe overwhelmed, by the same glory of colour and 
texture and gold which expressed to the people of the sixth 
century their own impression of the splendour of the imperial 
power on earth even as in Heaven. 

If in San Vitale the Greek plan is adopted, the other 
important churches of Ravenna are all of the Roman basilica 
type. Such, for instance, is the church now called St. 
Appollinare Nuovo, within the city, but which, when built by 
Theodoric,was entitled St. Martin’s with the Golden Roof. Here 
again we may be struck by the contrast between the iwo 
styles, Roman and Byzantine. Theodoric was an Arian, 
and the churches and baptistery built by him were adorned 
with designs not inconsistent with Arian dogma. When 
Arianism was suppressed and Ravenna fell under the 
control of Byzantine exarchs, Theodoric’s buildings came 
into hostile hands and underwent certain alterations. He 
had covered the nave walls of St. Appollinare with a magnificent 
set of mosaics. Above was all the story of the life of Christ 
depicted in panels after the Roman style ; below on either 
hand, all along above the arcades, were two great pro- 
cessions. One of them started from Theodoric’s palace, 
before the portal of which the great King was sitting on 
his throne, and ended at the feet of the enthroned Christ ; 
the other started trom Classe and ended before the Virgin 
and Child. 

The Byzantines cut out the figure of Theodoric and 
replaced the processional figures. In their stead they 
inserted a glorious company of saints and _ saintesses in 
garments brilliant with gold and mother-o’-pear!, the whole 
shimmering with a brilliancy such as no Roman mosaic ever 
attained. To sit in this church towards evening, when the 
low sunlight streaming in from the west falls upon these 
astonishing figures and lights up the glittering facets of the 
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pearl and glass fragments that compose them, is one of the 
greatest opportunities of delight that the art treasures of 
Europe anywhere afford. 

Larger, simpler and no less dignified is the interior 
of the other St. Appollinare, out in the wastes that were Classe 
as aforesaid. I suppose the church is sometimes used for 
worship, but it wears a look of tidy abandonment. There 
are no houses near to supply worshippers, and only the wander- 
ing visitor breaks the solitude ; but it is a peopled solitude 
all the same, a solitude vocal with memories of great men 
and great doings long ago. The spacious marble floor is 
divided by the two great ranges of columns, noble antique 
monoliths of veined marble standing upon sculptured 
bases which are not buried. The simple apse, enriched with 
mosaic, is all the more splendid in effect because so much 
else of the walls is bare. An ancient altar of small dimensions 
is in the midst of the nave. Another, surmounted by a 
remarkable ciborium of sculptured marble on spirally fluted 
columns, fills the east corner of the north aisle. All round 
the church near to its outer walls stands a row of notable 
sarcophagi, each in iis day the shrine for the bones of some 
powertul archbishop—a priceless series of examples of the 
decorative styles of two or three centuries. Nowhere does 
a stiller silence reign, or a more brooding peace. A lonely 
visitor’s sympathetic mood will here carry him back into the 
dead past more surely than almost anywhere else that I can 
recall. 

One other monument of great importance cannot be 
passed over without a brief mention. This is the mausoleum 
of Theodoric himself. It is not large, a little larger than 
Galla Placidia’s, but it is imposing by the strengih of its 
massive stone construetion. Polygonal in plan, iwo-storeyed, 
with external staircases leading to a gallery round the «empty 
upper chamber—that is all. For roof it is covered by one huge 
hollowed block of stone, like an inverted saucer in form, with 
an external protuberance in the centre, on which a bronze 
ornament once stood. The bronze doors, the bronze parapet 
of the gallery, and perhaps other ornaments, were carried 
away by Charlemagne and built into his palatine chapel at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, where some of them can still be seen. 
Nothing of Theodoric himself remains in his grave. His 
body was thrown out when orthodoxy supplanted Arianism. 
The mausoleum is now a mere empty shell, well protected by 
a salaried guardian, who in the hot season, when I was last 
there, accompanied me with a broom to sweep away the 
harmless snakes which are now the sole occupants of the pile. 
Enemies could throw out Theodoric’s bones, but his memory 
they could not obliterate—the memory of one of the few 
really great men who snatched from falling Rome ihe torch 
of civilisation she had borne so high, and availed for a short 
span to keep it burning. When the days of a visit to Ravenna 
are ended and the sympathetic traveller moves on, it is 
after all not Galla Placidia, nor the archbishops, nor the 
exarchs, nor even Byron and the Countess Guiccioli, that he 
will chiefly remember, but the great Ostrogoth whose prowess 
became legendary with after generations and was incorporated 
by medizval poets in the romantic character, Dietrich of 
Bern. Peace to his ashes, wherever they lie, and may his 
monument long survive to keep his memory green ! 





HORSES AND 


E are brought up to regard the horse as a 

“noble animal,” “ the friend of man,” and so 

forth. Our first pony, and the many “ made ”’ 

hunters that go to make the old favourites 

of later years, confirm that early belief, and 

we are consequently apt to accept these copy-book maxims 

as true. But are they? The fact is that most men do not 

‘““make ”’ their own horses ; they only see them at their best, 

and are, therefore, not fit judges of the equine race as a 
whole. 

The proverb which declares that “‘ familiarity breeds con- 
tempt ’’ does not apply to a man and his horse—at least so 
far as the man is concerned! The man gets used to the 
horse and the horse to him, which is why so many men who 
can ‘“‘go”’ more than a bit on horses they know are very 
much at sea if mounted on a stranger. Lack of mutual 


confidence, if not of the mutual liking which one is prone to 
assume (probably erroneously) between horse and _ rider, 
either brings about a joint downfall or a retirement into the 
long “‘ tail’ attached to every hunt. 


THEIR WAYS. 


Let the sanguine horseman get on a succession of remounts 
during a long summer’s day, and at the end his opinion of 
the horse (and most probably of his own horsemanship) will 
have gone down considerably. It is astonishing how sulky, 
stupid, green and clumsy these animals seem after ‘‘ made ” 
horses. Given time and an equable temper, the majority 
are made into good “ rides ”—but preconceived views on the 
mind of the horse are apt to be altered during that process 
of making. None can maintain that Hayes’ chapter on the 
mental qualities of the horse in his book on Horse Breaking 
is a libel. He says: “ The intelligence of the horse appears 
to me to be limited to the power of profiting by experience, 
obtained by association of ideas formed from pleasurable or 
painful experience.” This is not a very high tribute, and to 
those who have not had experience of the kind, which alone 
can test its truth, it may appear unjust. 

Most of us can recall many instances of cleverness, and 
what seemed like reasoning power, on the part of animals we 
have known. There were horses who would stop when we 
were hung by the stirrup, who lay still when we were down 
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with them ; horses, in short, who “ under great provocation 
refrained from obeying their instinct of self-preservation to 
the detriment of their rider.”” Then there were others who 
learned to lift gate latches, slip the head collar to get to the 
corn bin, and so forth. All this looked very like reason. 

On the other side, admittedly, any man who has had 
much to do with horses can recall many who were guilty of 
stupidities. Some, having once banged their heads going 
through a low stable door, would never subsequently lower 
them to go under, but would keep them obstinately raised, 
though the remedy was obvious enough. Others would 
invariably ‘‘ fool about” after stumbling, because they had 
been punished (wrongfully, of course) for their clumsiness. 
They merely associated stumbling with punishment without 
being able to deduce that the latter was the penalty of the 
former. On balance it must be allowed that, though many of 
the marvellous cases one hears cited of the cleverness and 
kindliness of old favourites (in accidents and so forth) are 
perfectly true, the horse’s sense is strictly limited. There 
was never a horse yet who would not, when down in a boggy 
ditch, use his master’s body as a foothold to get out! 
Although the horse may have affection, apart from maternal 
instincts, I 
fear his 
fondness 
for man is 
really little 
more than 
cup b oard 
love, but 
should — be 
pleased if 
it could be 
proved 
otherwise. 

To have 
dealings 
with horses 
in the bulk 
is to be 
struck by 
their infin- 
ite variety, 
not only in 
ap pear- 

THE BARBER. ance, but 
character 
and intelligence ; or perhaps one should say their lack of 
intelligence, for it is variety in defect rather than qualities 
of mind which impresses. At the same time it is only fair to 
remark that, under such conditions as a remount camp, for 
example, provides, it is difficult to draw correct conclusions. 
The quiet and intelligent beast, who readily learns his job, 
is apt to make less impression on the mind than the “ pig”’ 
who leaves a recollection not always pleasant behind him. 
The bad examples of memory are apt to crowd out the good, 
and there is possibly an over-tendency to classify them all 
much in the manner of the Scotch contractor who summed 
up his gipsy workmen: “ Intelligence ? They have none— 
merely a species of low cunning !”’ 

One of the first things to be observed in connection with 
remounts, or indeed with any collection of horses, is their gre- 
gariousness. 
Although apt 
to show any- 
thing but 
love for each 
other as in- 
dividuals, yet 
they delight 
to hang 
together as 
a whole, and_ 
many are 
most difficult 
to separate 
from the 
mass when 
individuals 
have to be 
caught up. 
Even when 
ridden they 
show strong 
inclination to 
dive into a 
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crowd whenever they see a chance. Individually they exhibit 
small sympathy with their stable companions, though it must 
be remembered that, in the beginning at all events, most are 
strangers 
to each 
other. In 
the horse 
lines of a 
remount , 
depot there 
are always 
one or two 
squealing, 
kicking, or 
biting at 
each other, 
and quar- 
relling and 
bickering is 
going on 
s omewhere 
im t he 
shelters at 
all times of 
thie diay. 
When feed- 
ing and 
watering, 
they _ steal 
from each 
other in 
the most 
bare faced 
manner, 
and the 
weaker 
suffer. This 
is particu- 
larly the case at the water trough. Unless the attendant 
soldier looks after them properly, the timid do not get a drink 
at all if there happen to be one or two pugnacious beasts 
among them. 

A most remarkable trait in the character of the horse 
is his fondness for his stable. Although horses, as one knows, 
express delight on being turned out to grass, they equally 
exhibit a desire to return to the stable. A runaway nearly 
always bolts for the stable door, and a loose horse, instead 
of stopping to graze and enjoy his liberty, usually makes for 
home, as indeed he will do even after having been out at 
grass some time. During the last few weeks I have had 
experience of this. Young horses who were out on a farm a 
few miles away, and who through the carelessness of 
manceuviing troops escaped through a left-open gate, made 
their way to the home stable, of which they only had the 
slight knowledge given by corn feeding during a few weeks of 
initial handling last summer. The remount is no exception. 
Though but newly installed in his shelter, he is quick to make 
for it when occasion offers, though beyond the attraction of 
the manger there may be no memories, pleasant or otherwise, 
associated with it. <A friend tells me it is most amusing to see 
some remounts refuse to leave stables, and still more so to watch 
the way in which some return. Now and again a recalcitrant 
; remount will 
master his 
rider and 
dash back 
into a stall 
(generally in- 
to the cor- 
rect number) 
at imminent 
risk of colli- 
sion between 
his rider’s 
head and the 
roof. 

Although 
many re- 
mounts have 
come from 
the other 
side of the 
Atlantic, not 
many  buck- 
jumpers are 
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Apparently that vice is far rarer than it was, thanks to a better 
class of horse being bred, and also, perhaps, to more capable 
and skilled men having taken the place of the rough-and-ready 


cowboy of 
the past. 
But though 
the real 
““bucker’”’ is 
rare, there 
are always a 
few horses 
who will 
“ pig-jump ” 
on acold 
morning. 
Though this 
is a not very 
formidable 
effort, it not 
infrequently 
floors a new 
recruit. The 
required 
“‘ good know- 
ledge of 
horses,” as 
set forth in 
the Army 
poster, is a 
somewhat 
elastic term. 
Many of 
the recruits 
of the re- 


mount camps, however, are really good horsemen, though 
they display amusingly modest reticence on the subject of their 
attainments, replying to interrogations with some such remark 
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much riding lately.” 
dently made under the impression that a remount is a sort 
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as “‘they have only ridden a little,’ or “have not done 


These guarded statements are evi- 
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iron, and dragged back and away. 
hated to be held by the head. 
he soon allowed his rider to mount, and became as quiet 


of wild horse, 
and that 
his rider will 
be required 
to perform 
Buffalo Bill 
tricks. 

It is curi- 
ous how a 
remount will 
sometimes 
learn some 
ta a SS 
quickly and 
be  extraor- 
dinarily slow 
in assimila- 
ting other 
knowledge. I 
heard of one 
animal who 
on its first 
arrival was 
most difficult 
to mount, 
wouldalways 
rear when 
any attempt 
was made to 
put foot in 
the stirrup 


It was discovered that he 
On the removal of the groom 
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asasheep. Yet that 
horse, after two or 
three weeks’ training, 
was still unable to 
understand the reins 
against his neck as a 
signal to turn, and, as 
at the beginning, re- 
quired to be hauled 
bodily round, as it 


were, spurs _ also 
aiding. 

But curious and 
varied though the 


character of the horse 

may be, it is a ques- 

tion whether the mule 

is not even more 

interesting. Tommy’s 

summing up of the 

mule doubtless would 

be on a par with the 

dictum of the man- 

of-all-work who, on 

being asked if he 

knew anything of 

bees, replied, ‘‘ Yus, 

they stings!’ Sub- 

stitute “kicks” for 

“stings’’ and the : 

comment applies 
erfectly to mules. 

Kick they certainly 

can, though _ not 

apparently with any 

particularly vicious intent. But they kick to every point of 

the compass, and seem to reach an objective equally well 

whether it is in front, at the side, or behind. 

On the whole, though the mule is obstinate in name 
rather than reality, he has considerably more intelligence 
than the horse. Without seeking to prove the point at length, 
one may quote Hayes to the effect that although a mule 
may, and often does, kick in harness, yet if he gets into 
difficulties by getting his leg over the pole, shaft or trace, he 
generally stops kicking and quietly allows himself to be 
released. Not so the horse, who usually struggles and thereby 
often hurts himself. I am told no mule would be such a fool 
as to kick from anger more than once against an iron stanchion. 
But some horses will, for they have not the wit to recognise 
the folly of hurting themselves needlessly; hence capped 
hocks, to give one example alone. 
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TIME IN) DRAUGHT. 

It will not be thought, I hope, that this is a diatribe against 
the horse, for it is not so intended. I merely wish to state a 
fact, not always realised, that the average horse lover is apt to 
bestow the many good qualities of his favourite on all the equine 
race. To have dealings with the horse e2 masse is to correct 
many false impressions and modify some others, while receiv- 
ing an instructive lesson in the infinite variety of character as 
well as appearance of the horse. In my judgment no man can 
claim to be a horseman unless he has broken and made several 
horses. This much at least can be said: that many who pride 
themselves on their horsemanship would receive a rude 
awakening if they were called upon to tackle many youngsters. 
I have had some who could do no wrong from the start, 
and others who required more than an average amount of 
skill and patience to make it possible to give a ‘‘ quiet to ride 
and drive”’ warranty. HERBERT PRATT. 
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ATTERSHALL, as we know it to-day, is a mere 
fragment of the great castle in which a Lord- 
Treasurer of England housed himself when 
Henry VI was King. Yet what remains is im- 
pressive and full of illuminating instruction on 

our architectural and social past. It should, therefore, 
take rank as a valued national monument, and it is a striking 
commentary on our corporate indifference to such matters 
that we recently let a private person acquire it and begin 
making a profit out of its final destruction, and then left it 
to another private person to purchase the site and the scattered 
features in order to repair the damage done and, with great 
labour and loving care, give us a faithful presentment of 
what the “keep” had originally been. The loss of so 
original a building, curiously planned and finely wrought, 
would have been a real misfortune, and the civilised world 
will owe a lasting debt of gratitude to Earl Curzon of 
Kedleston for stepping in and saving it. 
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Hugh le Breton, who held the manor of Tattershall in 
succession to his father, to whom William the Norman 
had granted founded the neighbouring Abbey of Kirk- 
stead in 1139. In a surviving chapel close to the abbey 
ruin there is a Purbeck marble effigy of a knight clad in 
armour such as prevailed in the first quarter of the thirteenth 
century. No doubt it represents Robert de Tatesale, who 
died in 1212, leaving a son, to whom eighteen years later 
Henry III “conceded that he might freely and without 
hindrance cause to be made strong a house of stone and 
lime upon his manor of Tattershall.’’ The licence to build 
was followed in 1239 bya licence to crenellate, and there arose 
out of the moat a stone castle girt with battlemented rampart 
walk, and set at intervals with round towers of thirteenth 
century type. When, only five years ago, the Thoroton 
Society met at Tattershall, Dr. Mansel-Sympson informed 
them that ‘‘ no remains of this Castle are known to exist.” 
Now, thank; to the careful survey and excavations carried 
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and also the guard house and church beyond. 
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Showing the ruins of the Master of the Horse’s dwelling. 
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out by Mr. W. Weir, to whom Lord Curzon entrusted the 
work of reparation in 1912, much of the foundations of the 
thirteenth century wo1k has been brought to light, and the 
base of one of the round towers appears on the left-hand side 
of that portion of the later keep, shown in the first illustra- 
tion. No doubt, in order to prepare the ground for those 
large additions of which the keep was the principal feature, 
Ralph, third Baron Cromwell, took down part of what 
he found, but the foundations now revealed on either 
side of the keep, where broken masonry shows the 
connecting links, prove that much was welded into the 
enlarged plan. 

The male line of the original castle builder came to an 
end in 1305. But Robert, third Baron de Tateshale, had 
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aunts, of whom Joan, wife of Robert de Driby, became 
possessed of the Tattershall manor, and was followed by her 
male descendants till 1367. It then went to Maud de Bernak, 
who was her great-great-niece, and who brought the estate 
to her husband, Ralph, Baron Cromwell. The Cromwells 
came from a Nottinghamshire village of that name, and the 
first to distinguish himself was John de Cromwell, who was 
Constable of the Tower in Edward II’s time, married a 
Vipont heiress, fought in Scotland and France and was 
summoned to Parliament as a peer from 1308 to 1335. In 
the latter year he probably died leaving no issue, for 
though Dugdale makes Maud de Bernak’s husband his son, 
it is now known that he was certainly no closer relation than 
great-nephew and did not rank as baron Cromwell until 
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he received a writ of summons in 1375. His grandson, 
called Ralph as his forefathers had been for many generations, 
rising to wealth and influence while yet young, proved to be 
one of the most sumptuous and advanced builders of his age 
in England, being responsible not only for the large brick 
additions to Tattershall but also for the whole of the great 
stone manor house of South Wingfield, in Derbyshire, whose 
noble remains will be described and illustrated as soon as we 
have done with Tattershall. Yet so slight are the records 
of this remarkable man, who held the purse-strings of England 
for ten critical years, that his name escaped the attention of 
the editor of the Dictionary of National Biography when the 
lists were prepared for that work, and he only finds a place 
in the pages of its supplement. Born in 1394, or thereabouts, 
we find him - serving in 
Henry V’s retinue at Agin- 
court in 1415, and he assisted 
at all that King’s victories 
and triumphs in France. So 
thoroughly was his reputation 
established that he was ap- 
pointed by Parliament to the 
council of regency during 
Henry VI’s minority. When 
dissension broke out among 
the political chiefs, he took 
the part of Cardinal Beaufort 
against Humfrey Duke of 
Gloucester, who dismissed him 
from his offices during the 
Cardinal’s absence in France 
in 1432. Next year the 
Cardinal returned and Crom- 
well was made lord treasurer. 
His ‘elaborate statement of 
the national accounts” is 
specially referred to by Bishop 
Stubbs in his Constitutional 
History of England and led 
tovarious attempts at financial 
reform. For ten years he 
remained at the head of the 
Treasury and his resignation 
may have been caused by his 
opposition to De la Pole who 
was made Duke of Suffolk 
and succeeded Beaufort as the 
King’s most trusted adviser. 
He opposed him to the end, 
and afterwards, on the out- 
break of the dynastic feud, 
joined the party of the Duke 
of York and fought with him at 
the first battle of St. Alban’s 
in 1455. His death the 
following January probably 
saved him from the fate of 
his chief, and of the many 
great lords who went under 
during the Wars of the 
Roses. 

Such was Lord Crom- 
well’s career as soldier and 
statesman. Let us now con- 
sider him as a builder. That 
he could plan and carry 
out a complete house on a 
vast scale we shall find at 
South Wingfield. At Tatter- 
shall it is his liberal and 

“COUNTRY Lire»: fine use of a then unusual 

material in the erection of an 

unusual building that arrests attention. The opinion that 
bricks were not made in England after the end of the Roman 
occupation until the fifteenth century no longer holds, for 
although the word brick is not used, there were tilers whose 
produce was used for walls as well as roots. Little Wenham 
in Suffolk, illustrated in Country LIFE last summer, was 
largely composed thereof before the end of the thirteenth 
century, and early in the fourteenth the corporation of Hull 
had a brickyard which produccd material for the church of 
the Holy Trinity in that town. The North Bar, at Beverley, 
was built of brick in 1409-10, when the corporation purchased 
for the purpose 112.300 degule, or wall tiles, at an average 
price of 3s. 8d. per 1,000, about roin. long and 2in. thick. 


) . 
It is, however, with the advent of the word “brick” in 
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Henry VI’s time that the era of their extended and elaborate 
use begins. Word and fashion certainly appear to have come 
from France, as Mr. Kestell Floyer pointed out in an illuminat- 
ing paper in the “ Archeological Journal’ in 1913. In 
stoneless districts like the Bourbonnais, fine brick architec- 
ture—having the burnt end diapering which was to become 
fashionable in England—came under the notice of Henry V’s 
warriors, and at least half a dozen of them built in this 
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for prayers for Cromwell’s soul. Another friend of Cromwell’s 
was William of Wainfleet, a Lincolnshire man, who becoming 
a Fellow of Eton at its foundation in 1440, began the brick 
cloisters there in the following year. Wainfleet, who founded 
and built Magdalen College at Oxford after he became Bishop 
of Winchester in 1447, was Cromwell’s executor and com- 
pleted his unfinished woik at the Collegiate Church of 
Tattershall. Almost as great an architect as his predecessor 
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Showing marks of repair after the lightning van down the west front. 


material on their return from the wars. Like Lord Cromwell, 
Sir John Tyrrell and Sir Roger Fiennes were at Agincourt, 
and a quarter of a century later Heron Hall and Hurst- 
monceaux were in being. So was Caister Castle, in Norfolk, 
whose builder, Sir John Fastolf, had captured the Duke of 
Alencon at Verneuil in 1424. The friendship of Cromwell 
and Fastolf is proved by the latter having a robe of Cromwel!l’s 
livery in his wardrobe and leaving in his will a sum of money 


at Winchester, William of Wykeham, it is very likely that 
Wainfleet inspired, if he did not design, Cromwell’s buildings 


at both Tattershall and Wingfield. Licence to endow the 
collegiate establishment at the church was granted to 


Cromwell in 1439, and by that time he was probably well 
forward with his work at the castle. Certainly it was not 
completed before 1433, as the Lord Treasurer’s badge of the 
purse is constantly repeared on the stone mantelpieces. On 
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the other hand the carving, which would be among the 
finishing touches, must surely date from within the period 
of his treasurership, which ended in 1443. This places the 
Tattershall keep among the earliest as well as the most 
important éxamples of the brick revival age of Eastern 
England. 

The adoption of a strong tower-set curtain wall as a 
chief defence, had led to the omission of the massive keep 
of Norman times in castles of the age when Robert de 
Tattershall built. His defensive ring of wall and tower 
rising from a moat enclosed a space where, besides houses 
of office, stood hall and chapel. Lord Cromwell will have 


found them standing, but their ruins, shown in Buck’s 
engraving of 1726 (Fig. 5) prove that he gave them 


additional size and light by adding great windows of the same 
type that he adopted for 
his contemporary building 
at Wingfield. Besides that, 
however, he needed more 
and finer residential accom- 


modation than had _pre- 
vailed in the thirteenth 
century. This he deter- 


mined to embody in a great 
four-storied tower—a kind 
to imitative reversion to 
the Norman type, but, as 
its first purpose was not 
defensive, he pierced all its 
sides with large traceried 
windows. Even before his 
time the fortress idea had 
often been abandoned as 
at Penshurst. 

But those who had won 
France with Henry V, and 
had lost it after his death, 
believed in defence, and 
Cromwell was not oblivious 
of the new offensive power 
of artillery when he re- 
modelled Tattershall. His 
great outer moat was in- 
tended to keep the little 
guns of his time away from 
his main buildings. These 
remained within the old 
moat which he _ widened, 
while on the considerable 
space between it and his 


new water defence he 
erected buildings for re- 
tainers and _ horses, and 


located his tilt vard and 
garden. 


CASTLE 
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Botton, in the County of Lincoln. 
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AS IN 1726. 

His new tower was to work in with the older domestic 
arrangement, and to get it near the hall without too much 
destruction of the earlier fabric he projected it into the inner 
moat which washes three of its sides. The fourth side had door- 
ways opening, it would seem, into a covered space between it 
and the banqueting hall. At this point a portion of the stone 
curtain wall must have been removed, but there was just room 
for his “new-build” between the two round towers of which 
the foundations have now been uncovered, as shown in the 


plan. Its similarity to its Norman congener is revealed by 
comparison with Castle Hedingham in Essex. In _ that 


eleventh century example the keep measures 58ft. by 5a2ft. 
from out to out, while the room measurement is 36ft. by 2oft. 
on the ground floor and 2ft. more each way on the second 
floor. This allows for walls r1ft. thick at base and roft. higher 
up where, moreover, the 
walls are not solid through- 
out, but have narrow pas- 
sages in their thickness. 
At Tattershall the corres- 
ponding measurements are 
62ft. by 48ft. and 38it. by 
22ft., increasing 3ft. each 
way on the top floor. This 
allows for walls quite as 
thick as those at Heding- 
ham to north, south and 
west, and thicker still to 
the east. On that side, 
however, even on the ground 
floor there is a little cham- 
ber in the thickness while 
on the second floor there 
tuns a 6ft. wide corridor 
between the outer wall and 
the chimney breast. 

So tar the Norman and 
Lancastrian towers are 
nearly identical, except for 
the increased size of the 
windows. Now, howeve;x, 
we must note a_ decided 
difference. The Norman 
keep had no corner break 
except a widening of the 
shallow buttresses at the 
one corner where the newel 
stair rose up. But Lord 
Cromwell set his stair ina 
projecting turret and re- 
peated this feature at the 
other three corners, thus 
getting a series of little 
chambers off the great room 
each floor. The four 
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turrets project boldly from the face of the main block except 
on the inner bailey side where they are almost flush with it, 
in order to obtain passage way between the new tower and 
the existing hall. The pyramidal roofs seen in Buck’s view 
continued into the nineteenth century, but the last one had 
disappeared long before the recent renovations, and they 
have not been conjecturally replaced. , In every other respeci 
this remarkable tower, although bereft of the extensive 
buildings which once were grouped about it, presents much 
the appearance which it possessed at the time when, as a 
contemporary chronicler tells us, the Lord Treasurer expended 
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craftsmen were employed to work the somewhat uncustomary 
material of which the mass is composed. Hence arose the 
belief that the whole of the bricks were brought from Flanders 
which, for a building rooft. high and walls r2ft. thick, would 
have meant the plying to and fro of a whole fleet of the small 
ships of the day. The composition of the bricks has now 
been analysed and found to consist of Lincolnshire clay with 
Lincolnshire pebbles in it, and Mr. Weir points out that at 
Halstead Hall, in the same neighbourhood and built very few 
vears later, bricks of similar texture and colour were used, 
and close by it are “pits from which bricks have been 





Copyright. 8.—-CHIMNEYPIECE OF 
4,000 marks on his Tattershall additions and gathered there 
a household of above a hundred persons. His tower has no 
exact counterpart among late Gothic castles. In appearance 
it resembles in general form, but on a larger scale, the gate- 
houses of the age, but the structure that comes nearest to it 
is the great south building of Buckden Palace (COUNTRY LIFE, 
July 31st, 1909) built forty years later by Bishop Russell, of 
the same materials, and on a similar plan, except that it is 
one storey lower. Lincoln was his diocese, and he may well 
have taken the Tattershall keep as a model for his building. 
Although, at Tattershall, the dressings, including string- 
courses and copings, are of Ancaster stone, vet skilful 
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manufactured for centuries.” The normal size of the bricks 
at Tattershall is 4in. by 83in. by 2in., the same thickness, but 
a less length and breadth than had been used somewhat 
earlier at Beverley. There was a desire to use the burnt ends 
as a diapering such as now came into vogue and prevailed 
throughout the Tudor period. But the supply was evidently 
small and uncertain, so that the patterning is only occasional 
and irregular. Whevse, however, careful planning and delicate 
craftsmanship are revealed is in the vaulting of some of the 
window recesses and lobbies. That of the lobby opening 
on the third floor from the staircase shows the art of moulding 
brick brought to a high pitch of excellence, the moulded ribbing 
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has shields at its intersections woiked 
in plaster, the central shield presents 
the arms of Cromwell and Tattershall 
quarterly, while the lesser shields on 
either side bear the coat of Deincourt 
and Tattershall respectively. (Fig. 6.) 

It was not, however, so much on 
his brick vaultings as on his stone 
chimneypieces that Lord Cromwell 
gave free play to the love of heraldic 
carvings that was so strong in his age. 
Three of these are shown (Figs. 7, 8, 9). 
That of the common hall, or 
ground floor room, has above the fire 
opening an ogee arch rising to a 
crocketed finial, below which is the 
Cromwell shield. On either side of the 
arch the stone-work is carved in two 
tiers of panels in which shields of the 
alliances of the Cromwells—De Albini 
and Marmion Tattershall and Dein- 
court, Bernak and Dril y—alternate 
with the Treasurer’s purse. In the 
audience chamber on the first floor 
there is much the same heraldry, but 
also some delightfully fanciful figure 
carving. St. George and the Dragon, 
and a lion being rent asunder by a 
man, occupy two of a set of circles of 
which the central one has the arms of 
Cromwell and Tattershall surmounted 
with a helm and supported by repre- 
sentations of the ‘‘savage’’ man, so 
popular during the fifteenth century, 
especially in eastern England. In the 
spandrels of the end circles little elon- 
‘gated figures of the same characters 
sit or stand, according as the attitude 
best fits the space. In one of the larger 
spandrels of the fire-arch a rabbit is 
eating the much-crinkled leafage, while 
in the other a dragon is outstretched 
On the second floor, the large room is 
set down as Lord Cromwell’s own 
chamber, and here the fireplace has a 
set of heraldic shields occupying the 
middle of traceried panels, while the 
spandrels of the fire-arch have floral 
compositions, representing the rose 
and the columbine freely handled. 

More as to these fireplaces and 
the rooms they adorn will be said 
next week, when a further-set of illus- 
trations will appear. 

H. Avray TIPPING. 
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IN THE GARDEN. 


THE SUMMER PRUNING OF FRUIT TREES. 


HE recent appointment by the Board of Agriculture 
of a departmental sub-committee for the purpose of 
considering what steps should be taken for maintain- 
ing and, if possible, increasing the present supplies 
of home-grown food may safely be taken as a hint 
to do all that is possible towards improving and 

increasing useful crops. Although Wheat and other cereals, 
and such roots as Potatoes, are undoubtedly our most important 
food crops, such fruits as Apples, Pears, Plums and Currants 
are useful and wholesome side-lines, and anything that can be 
done to bring those now actually growing nearer to perfection 
should certainly not be left undone. Spraying, manuring and 
watering where possible are all important items, and all are, I 
believe, fairly well understood and their value appreciated, 
hence I do not propose to dwell upon them now. 

What does not appear to be so well understood is the practice 
and importance of summer pruning. It is true that our best 
market growers 
now attach con- 
siderable value to 
this compara- 
tively simple 
operation, and in 
the more exten- 
sive private estab- 
lishments summer 
pruning occupies 
a prominent place 
in the gardener’s 
calendar of opera- 
tions ; yet one has 
only to walk 
about the country 
with “eyes to 
see’’ to under- 
Stania:. that 
in thousands 
of gardens, and 
in many smaller 
commercial fruit- 
growing establish- 
ments, fruit tree 
pruning at this 
season receives 
but scant if any 
attention. As 
already stated, 
the operation is 
quite a simple 
one, and may be 
best described 
as the removal 
of young growths 
that cannot, 
under any _ pre- 
text, be necessary 
for retention when 
the more rigorous 
winter pruning is 
carried out. The 
modern system of 
planting trees 
grafted or budded 
on dwarfing 
stocks renders 
this early removal 
highly necessary. 
Standard trees, 
worked upon 
seedling Apple 
or Crab_ stock, 
make far _ less A 
lateral growths, 
hence summer pruning in their case is not called for to 
anything like the degree that is demanded by dwarf trees and 
bushes, and especially those grown as espaliers and cordons. 

The benefits-derived by the trees from this pruning are 
several. Existing fruit is more exposed to sun and air, and is 
thereby enabled to colour better. Also, it is only fair to assume, 
and practice bears out the assumption, that a good proportion 
of the energy that would in the ordinary way go to the maturing 
of useless wood will be diverted to the fruit, with the result that 
larger and more succulent Apples, Pears or Plums will be obtained. 
What is, perhaps, of even greater importance is the fact that 
when properly carried out, summer pruning, in the case of Apples, 
Pears, Red and White Currants, sweet Cherries and, in lesser 
degree, Gooseberries, induces the formation of those short spurs 
on which the fruit is borne. In addition, many of the growths 
removed at this juncture provide, in their partially curled 
leaves, a home for sucking insects, hordes of which will be de- 
stroyed if the shoots are promptly gathered together and burned. 
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In the case of stone fruits, such as Plums and Cherries, summer 
pruning obviates the necessity for heavy winter pruning, an 
operation that many good gardeners regard as the first step 
towards ‘‘ gumming,”’ a disease that causes a great deal of trouble 
among these trees in many places. It is, therefore, evident 
that the advantages to the trees and existing fruit are many and 
varied. 

As nearly all Apples, Pears, Red and White’ Currants and 
Sweet Cherries produce their fruits mainly on spurs, as gardeners 
term the stunted, short, gnarled side growths, they may be classed 
together for our present purpose. In whatever form they are 
grown, whether espalier, bush or pyramid, the aim of the grower 
is to get each main branch closely packed with these spurs, or, 
in other words, to resemble a number of cordons emanating 
from one main trunk. To effect this it is obvious that most, 
if not all, of the lateral or side growths that push out vigorously 
from the main stems must be checked, so that in the course of 
a year or two they will become spurs. This is where the skill 
of the operator 
must be brought 
into action. Ex- 
perience teaches 
us that it is best, 
about the end of 
June or early 
July, to remove 
the tops of these 
lateral shoots, 
leaving five leaves 
to each portion of 
shoot that re- 
mains. Should 
other growths 
push out from 
this before the 
autumn, they 
ought to be 
promptly pinched 
back to within 
two leaves of 
their point of 
origin. At the 
winter pruning cut 
away the top of 
each side growth 
that was summer 
pruned, so that 
four buds remain. 
Next summer the 
uppermost two of 
these will break 
into growth, but 
the lower two will 
most likely remain 
dormant and 
form the much 
desired fruit 
buds, after which 
the growth may 
be shortened 
down to them. 
VRE eis: the 
method to adopt 
where the forma- 
tion of fruit 
spurs is the 
principal object 
in view. 

With older 
trees, where these 
spurs are already 
in existence in 
sufficient quanti- 
ties, the main 
object in summer pruning will be to admit light and air and to 
direct the energy of the tree to the fruit that it is carrying. 
Here we may cut back to within three leaves of the base, or 
even two; all that will be necessary in winter being to cut away 
the short snag that is left. Leading growths are, generally 
speaking, best left alone in summer, the exceptions being 
cordon or other trained trees that have covered the available 
space, as, for instance, in the pleached Pears shown in the 
accompanying illustration, where it is obvious that severe cut- 
ting of all young growths is called for. 

Plums and Gooseberries come under a rather different cate- 
gory, inasmuch as a good deal of their fruit, especially that of the 
Gooseberry, is borne on young wood. For that reason more young 
growths must be left than are desirable in the other fruits men- 
tioned. Very weak ones may, however, be entirely removed, 
also any that are obviously overcrowding trees or bushes, always 
bearing in mind the future possibilities of the wood that is left. 
Gooseberries especially make far more wood than can be 
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conveniently or advantageously accommodated. With these and 
Plums those shoots that are removed can be cut to within three 
leaves of their bases, although if the Plum is a particularly 
vigorous variety another leaf or two might, with advantage, 
be left. F. W. H. 


THE SUNK GARDEN AT WELBECK. 


THE sunk garden at Welbeck has always been an important 
feature, but the Duke of Portland never was quite pleased with 
it, and before the war began was engaged in making very im- 
portant alterations. What these should be he had not quite 
decided, as he follows the admirable custom of trying his 
changes in “‘dummy,” as it were, before deciding upon them. 
He is thus able to obtain a sure idea of the general effect before 
committing himself to details of the work. When the war broke 
out, the need of the country was recognised by him to be the 
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uppermost consideration of the hour, and, besides, a vast pro- 
portion of the workmen on the estate elected, with the Duke’s 
cordial approval, to join the Colours. In consequence, the sunk 
garden has not been subjected to all the changes under con- 
templation. Nevertheless, our photographs will be none the 
less instructive on that account. Indeed, the fact that the 
pergola is not covered, although it has one or two very beautiful 
flowers clinging and blowing round its supports, admits of a 
better understanding of the general plan than would have been 
possible if the photographer had been obliged to take a thick 
mass of flower and foliage. Enough is shown to let the expert 
reader understand the general line of the scheme of alterations 
which is to be resumed when the war is over—a time which 
we hope is not far distant, even although at present very 
few signs of peace are discernible on the political horizon. 
On some future date we hope to obtain a more elaborate 
set of pictures that will do justice to this very fine sunk 
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garden and its noble pergola. At present it will be best to 
leave the pictures to speak for themselves, only adding that 
a judicious use of yew and other evergreen shrubs, as well as 
of the usual climbers, gives promise of a noble garden 
eminently worthy of its fine surroundings. 


ROSES IN THE CITY OF LONDON. 
A LITTLE more than three years ago an enthusiastic body of 
City workers met together to discuss the advisability of forming 
a special Rose society, its members to consist only of those 
who actually worked, lived, or had business premises within 
the boundaries of the City of London. The result was the 
formation of the City of London Rose Society, which on Thursday, 
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June 24th, held its third annual show at the Cannon Street Hotel. 
To those who are not familiar with the enthusiasm which business 
men of the City display in cultivating and bringing to perfection 
the queen of flowers, this exhibition would have proved a 
revelation. It is true that just a few classes were open to 
members of the trade, but the bulk of the flowers were grown 
and shown by amateurs. The quality, generally, was highly 
creditable, and many of the blooms were equal to those shown 
at the National Rose Society’s exhibitions. This encourage- 
ment of City workers to take a keen interest in their gardens 
cannot but result in good. There is no more healthy and sooth- 
ing antidote to the stress and worry of business life, hence no 
apology is needed for drawing attention to the City of London 
Rose Society. 





LITERATURE. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Belgium’s Agony, by Emile Verhaeren. (Constable.) 

The Prussian Terror, by Alexandre Dumas. (Stanley Paul.) 

Belgian Poems: Chants patriotiques et autres poemes par 
Emile Cammaerts. English translations by Tita Brand-Cammaerts. 
(John Lane.) 


OBODY we know of has written a book on Belgium 
comparable to M. Verhaeren’s. The best of 
these produced by outsiders are weak by compari- 
son. Verhaeren possesses a unique combination 
of qualifications. He is a native and a patriot, 

but he is more ; he is a poet, and a poet of sympathy and 
imagination. Many of us treasure a memory of the old 
Flemish towns with their famous churches and halls and 
quiet squares, and have wandered across the low Flemish 
plains ; but they are bone of his bone, flesh oi his flesh. 
Saint Amand, near the mouth of the Scheldt, was his birth- 
place, and he was educated at Louvain. The land over 
which the British retreated from Mons is that associated 


with his childhood. rf 
Flanders : 


As a child he would walk the empty streets of some little gabled tcwn, 


His atmosphere is the atmosphere 


while the quiet rain filled the air with its whispers, dripping from eaves and 
ledges, making little pools among the cobble-stones. He would rove the 
plain in springtime feeling the bursting life in hedgerow and plough-land 
He would lie among the sand dunes in the summer sun and bathe in the royal 
waters of the Scheldt. 
one else has sung them, with the fierce delight of intimate worship. 


And all these moods of Nature he has sung as no 


Every reader of Verhaeren’s verse knows how deeply 
characteristics of Belgium are imprinted on his mind. There 
is one passage in the book in which he sums up the pecu- 
liarities of the two races, one Latin, the other Germanic, 
inhabiting, roughly speaking, the banks of the Meuse and of 
the Scheldt : 


They also have each their patience—the Flemish taciturn, the Walloon 
genial and humorous. They have won for their country not only comfort 
but wealth. Standing in order after England, Germany and France, but 
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before Italy, Austria and Russia, Belgium holds the fourth place among 
the commercial nations of Europe. Her prosperity, unique among the small 
nations of to-day, is proof positive of the gifts of her people. 

In the same paper, De profundis clamavi, he casts his eye 
over the modern school of writers whose brilliance won them 
a place among the intellectual forces of Europe, and then goes 
on to say, eloquently : : 

If ever, then, a community has shown itself worthy in loftiness and 
independence of life to make a part of European civilisation, that community 
is the Belgian nation. She possessed, if I may use the metaphor, a more 
complete armoury of weapons, material, intellectual and moral, than any 
other nation of her size. She had won the respect and admiration, not only 
of the smaller neutral states, but of the great sovereign nations of the world. 
And those sovereign nations had gone further; they had sworn together 
to protect her. She had shown herself worthy of their protection, and never 
more so than on the day when one of her pledged protectors seized her 
treacherously by the throat and sought to strangle her. 


This gives us the standpoint of the book, and supplies ground 
for the statement that Germany has created against herself 
in the Belgian heart a hatred so passionate and universal 
that it would go down from generation to generation to a 
depth that no man can fathom. 

It is the charm of M. Verhaeren that he understands his 
country so well. In the course of the volume we obtain from 
it such an exquisite little sketch as the following : 

England is a vast meadow, sprinkled here and there with spaces of tillage. 
Flanders is like a chess-board, the various squares of which are covered with 
rye, wheat, oats, flax and clover. From scattered farms, little red-roofed, 
white-gabled buildings, with their green doors and shutters, their clean, warm 
stables, comes the cheerful noise of flails threshing the wheat, of wheels ginning 
the flax. 

Writing like this reminds us of Richard Jefferies at 
his best moments. It has his fine observation and faculty 
for clear yet pictorial statement. To find a close parallel 
one must turn to a passage in a famous speech by Lord 
Rosebery in which he drew a picture of rural England 
with its cottages, its houses, its churches, and all the rest 
drawn with a faithful hand and an observant, loving eye. 
The poet’s compassion goes out to the secret corners in 
the Ardennes, in La Hesbaye, in Brabant, where the poor 
peasants are suffering, and here is a sketch of their existence 
that completes that of the country : 

In time of peace they live, these poor folks, on the produce of their little 
farms. They kill their pig, cure it and eat it slowly, week by week ,throughout 
the winter. They have their little store of potatoes in their cellar and their 
twenty sacks of corn in their barn. For years and years they have always 
lived thus. Their whole world is their little house, tucked away, over there 
in the distant country. It represents all their treasure, all their livelihood. 
They toil all the summer so that bread and meat shall not be wanting in the 
hard times of winter. They are, as it were, a Providerce to themselves. They 
hope and are confident. They cannot conceive any law, divine or human, 
depriving them of what they have reaped and garrered, of the living they 
have amassed, lawfully and by their own toil, for their wives and children. 

It is heart-rending to think of the savage Uhlans bursting 
upon these idyllic scenes. And with equal skill and power 
M. Verhaeren passes from one phase of his native land to 
another till in the end he succeeds in placing before us a noble 
canvas where the toil, the suffering, and the hardships of the 
people are contrasted with the savage violence of their 
oppressors, and it is all set forth with the picturesqueness and 
force of a sensitive and imaginative mind. 


The novel by Dumas, for whose resurrection Mr. R. S. 
Garnett is responsible, possesses all the fire and narrative 
skill which won immortal fame for the author of “‘ The Three 
Musketeers.”” From it, it is evident that Dumas knew his 
Prussia, for the brutal acts which he describes as having 
occurred in Frankfort during the Prusso-Ausirian War in 
1866 were a foretaste of those that were to be enacted in 1870 
and repeated with emphasis in 1914-15. But the good Dumas 
did not understand that Bismarck’s exploit at that time 
marked the opening of a new era in warfare. Instead of 
making his romance hinge upon the new tactics then 
inaugurated, he gives it a culmination in a duel excellently 
described in the old style. It was unimaginable to him that 
a gallant officer would very soon dispense with the sword 
altogether or wear it only as ornament. 


M. Cammaerts’ poems are well up to the level of the 
war poetry written in Great Britain since the beginning of 
the conflict, but they are not better. We prefer those verses 
which have not a topical bearing. For example, the Noéls, 
or, as we would call them, Christmas carols, have a freshness 
that will delight the English reader who is getting tired of 
“Hark! the herald angels sing” and the other favourites 
that have been chanted longer than any of us can remember. 
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The love poems are singularly sweet and sincere. Mme. 
Cammaerts, who does the translation, has very wisely printed 
the original French opposite to her version, so that the 
rhythm of the poet can be realised, while the translation aims 
at little more than giving the sense. 


A CHAPTER IN DIPLOMACY. 


The Secret Memoirs of Count Tadasu Hayashi. Edited by A. M. 
Pooley. (Eveleigh Nash.) 

THERE is nothing in the diplomacy of the last quarter of a century more 
interesting and important than the negotiation of the alliance between Great 
Britain and Japan. It has been the custom to defer laying bare the facts 
about a treaty of this kind until a considerable period had elapsed. But there 
is really no valid objection to be taken to the publication of the story at the 
present time. The writer of this mcmoir is Mr. A. M. Pooley, who, we gather, 
was acting for Reuter’s Agency at the time when the negotiations took place. 
The story of the manuscript is a curiosity of literature which would have 
delighted the elder D’Israeli. Count Hayashi wrote them between the years 
1902 and 1908, intending the work to form portion of a complete history of 
Japanese diplomacy. But, methodical as he was in many respects, in literary 
matters he was carcless. In May, 1913, a Tokio review began the publication 
of a series of disjointed paragraphs which were described as the reminiscences 
of a retired diplomat, and in July of the same year the Jiji Shimpo began to 
publish a series of articles embodying the paragraphs from the review, under the 
title of ‘‘ History of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance,” announcing that the 
articles were narrative stories dictated by the Count. The Japanese Foreign 
Office took strong measures to suppress the newspaper, but not before it had 
rushed out a supplement containing a summary of the continuation of the 
articles. This the enterprising Mr. Pooley smuggled to London where it was 
translated. He tells us that in October, stili in 1913, he was approached by a 
Japancse who possessed a manuscript written by Count Hayashi and given 
by him to the owner with instructions to publish it. On this manuscript the 
Japanese had negotiated a loan, and it was suggested that if Mr. Pooley would 
liquidate the debt he could have the use of the manuscript. This was the 
manner of its acquisition. On receiving the precious document the editor 
found a letter from Count Hayashi in which authority was given to publish 
the manuscript ‘“‘ after my retirement from office or at some proper occasion.” 
The negotiations, it necd scarcely be said, were almost wholly conducted in 
London, the two partics being Count Hayashi and Lord Lansdowne. The 
different stages by which the subject was approached, the delicate manoeuvring 
for position, the ingenious queries set forth for the purpose of sounding the 
views of the other side on some matter not directly mentioned, vividly recall 
the operations in a game of chess between two very cautious, clever and ex- 
perienced players. But all is well that ends well. We do not believe that 
the objections which are sometimes formulated against the alliance with Japan 
have any strong backing or foundation. The friendship has worked very well 
so far. Mr. Pooley spends some time in trying to dissipate the notion that it 
was sentimental in character, and dwells on the interested motives of those 
who took part in negotiating it. It seems, by the by, that Germany was very 
nearly joining in and becoming a third ally. But in any case treaties between 
nations are made because they have mutual advantages to offer to one another, 
and people in this country look at the alliance with Japan purely in the light 
of it being a reasonable and profitable friendship for this country. 


His Father's Wife, by J. E. Patterson. (George Allen and Unwin.) 

IN the case of many novels we feel that the author has invented his characters 
because he thought that it was time he wrote another novel and so he had to 
have some people to put into it. In the case of Mr. Patterson we feel 
that he is so intensely interested in his people that he has got to put 
them into a novel and, because of this, he can make them intensely inter- 
esting to us. In this, his last book, he has, save for one irrelevant incident, 
deserted the sea, but he has gone only a little way inland. His scene is laid 
on Foulness and all his characters come from ‘‘ the flat lands and salt marshes 
of their island hcme between the mouths of the Crouch and the Thames.” 
Aaron Rugwood, the leading farmer on the island, is, when the story opens, 
a young widower with a small boy, Roger. With him he brings up Barbara, 
a little girl of but a year or two younger, who is his ward. As the two grow up 
Roger comes to be in love with Barbara, but a certain diffidence and “ slack- 
ness” in his nature, which Aaron has always reprobated, prevents him from 
realising his feelings or making an effort till it is too late. Aaron has always 
meant to marry Barbara when she is old enough ; she is gratefully devoted to 
him and has never fallen in love with anyone else. She marries Aaron and 
then comes to the knowledge of her tragic blindness. She discovers first that 
Roger is in love with ‘ his father’s wife,’’ and later that she is in love with 
him. Such a plot can only end in tragedy ; indeed, the shadow of an inevi- 
table disaster hangs over the book from the beginning. It is in his men that 
Mr. Patterson is at his best and our sympathies go out to Aaron and Roget 
rather than to Barbara, and to Aaron most of all. It may be the fact of a 
comparison having been made between Mr. Patterson and Thomas Hardy 
that made us too eager and fanciful in seeing likenesses. Whatever the reason, 
we were oddly reminded in reading of Aaron Rugwood of the Mayor of 
Casterbridge. Aaron is like Michael, a ‘‘ man of character.’? He is combative, 
imperious, obstinate; he estranges his friends and neighbours by riding 
roughshod over them, and yet he has a pathetic desire to be friendly and to 
be liked. All the members of this curious, remote little island community 
have the breath of life in them, but Aaron seems to us to stand out head and 
shoulders above the rest and, by virtue of his character, if for nothing else, 
Mr. Patterson’s is a fine and moving book. 


Love in War Time, by Ambrose Pratt. (T. Werner Laurie.) 
HOW the terrific thunder clap of war that burst over Europe, echoed in the 
South Sea Islands, and drove the European that had settled in those peaceful 
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regions on to the sea in ships, is well told in Mr. Ambrose Pratt’s new book, 
Love in War Time. Of love there is singularly little, though that little is 
prettily told; of excitement and adventure there is plenty. And to anyone 
who likes a good story that smacks of the salt sea waves we can thoroughly 
recommend the book. Like the face of the land, the face of the waters 
all the globe over has undergone a change. Ships that were wont to pass 
each other with a friendly greeting, now pursue or are pursued with deadly 
hatred, and hidden dangers, that no chart marks, lie in every direction. The 
hero of Love in War Time falls into the hands of the Germans, has thrilling 
escapes, encounters perils of torpedoes and mines, and eventually finds a 
haven of refuge on a Japanese battle-cruiser. Mr. Pratt has a spirited style 
and a gift of graphic description, and his story goes with a swing. 


Follow After, by Gertrude Page. (Hurst and Blackett.) 

IT is difficult to realise that there are places in the British Empire so 
remote that the retreat from Mons was an accomplished fact before the 
news of Austria’s impossible ultimatum to Serbia reached them. Miss 
Page has written of two men living in such a place in a northern outpost of 
Rhodesia and of how they responded to their country’s call—to find before 
they had even reached Fort Jamieson that the enemy was in their midst, and 
that troops from German East Africa had entered Nyassaland. Though the 
Mother Country called and they were but two alone, they realised reluc- 
tantly that their duty was to the Colony. Through a native deserter, 
who had rebelled at Teutonic ideas of discipline, they learnt that while 
the little Nyassaland force of Englishmen and King’s African Rifles was 
marching to intercept the enemy, the Germans through their spies had 
planned to evade the encounter and take possession of Karonga, the first 
fortified station on the line of defence between North East Rhodesia and 
German East Africa. That Karonga was thus attacked, and put up a 
splendid defence, is a matter of history. The dangerous experiment of 
interweaving fact and fiction has in this instance answered well. The 
author has given a fine picture of the marvellous loyalty and idealism which 
impels the true colonist, and her own passionate faith in and hopes for 
Rhodesia. She does not represent Rhodesia as the Promised Land, but 
as aland of promise, and her eloquence is such that 

the reader cannot but hope that that promise will reach 

fulfilment. 


Oliver, by B. Paul Neuman. (Smith, Elder.) 

FOR some curious reason all the novelists in England seem 
to have conspired to write one and the same form of 
novel. They all trace the hero’s career through rattles 
and tin soldiers to his private school, thence to his public 
school and university, and if they have any pages left they 
make a good job of it by marrying him and burying him 
into the bargain. They have done this so often that they 
must not be surprised if their readers begin to demand 
rather a high standard of interest in these biographical 
novels. Mr, Neuman has given very generous measure of 
biography, for not only does he begin with his hero’s 
private school, but he deals, though rather more shortly, 
with the boyhood and young manhood of the hero’s son as 
well. Frankly, we do not think that either of these two 
gentlemen is quite interesting enough to justify this 
treatment. The story is readable enough, but we cannot 
help being irritated occasionally by trivial details; and 
when the author plunges into something more lurid and 
exciting we do not quite believe in it. Oliver makes 
friends with a set of Bohemian persons in Chelsea, who are 
supposed to be very wicked and vicious and mysterious. 
Their haunts are spoken of as ‘‘ The Groves of Astarte,” 
and they dance the ‘“‘ Danse Macabre”? and—as we feel 
surc—drink absinthe. But it isno good ; we cannot really 
believe that they were any more wicked than were 
Finches of the Grove, that ingenuous society to which 
Pip and Herbert and Bentley Drummle belonged in 
“Great Expectations.” Mr. Neuman often writes well, and 
with insight, about boys—he has shown that in ‘‘ Chignett 
Street ’’—and we prefer him when he gives us more boys 
at a time, and does not let them grow up. 

Honour in Pawn, by H. Maxwell. (John Long.) 
MR. MAXWELL certainly does not cultivate the 
analytical style of writing. ‘ Incident and a lot of it” 
is his motto. He keeps the long arm of coincidence very 
hard at work; and it says much for his vivid manner of 
story-telling that we read at least three-quarters of the 
book with amused interest. Briefly, it is the story of a 
beautiful, penniless girl, Nancy Rayburn, falling into the 
clutches of an unscrupulous woman who, while outwardly 
carrying on an imposing business as a dealer in antiques, 
does a far more lucrative trade as a receiver of stolen works 
ofart. itis a little hard on American collectors to suggest 
that she finds among a certain unscrupulous class of get- 
rich-quick Yankee a ready sale for these illicit goods. 
Her object in patronising Nancy is to use her as a decoy 
duck whereby to attract a wealthy baronet who owns a 
marvellous gold spice box made by Benvenuto Cellini for 
Francis I of France. Once the gentleman is in her toils, of 
course, the girl is to steal this treasure for her quondam 
employer. What happens and what are the fates of the 
villainess, her dupe, and her less wicked because more 
sentimental male accomplice, our readers must see for 
themselves. 
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The Regent’s Gift, by May Wynnes (Chapman and Hall, 6s.) 

The Monstrous Enemy, by Ranger Gull. (T. Werner Laurie, 6s.) 

The Imperial Malefactor, by Winifred Graham. (T. Werner Laurie, 6s.) 
A Far Country, by Winston Churchill. (Macmillan, 6s.) 

The White Glove, by William Le Queux. (Eveleigh Nash, 6s.) 

Two Who Deelined, by Herbert Tremaine. (Smith, Elder, 6s.) 

It’s an Ill Wind, by Douglas Goldring. (Allen and Unwin, 6s.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Sportsman’s Guide, 1915. (Simpkin Marshall.) 
All About Flying, by Gertrude Bacon. (Methuen, Is.) 
War Medals and their History, by W. Augustus Steward. (Stanley Paul, 12s. 6d. net.) 
Staffordshire, by W. Bernard Smith. (Cambridge University Press, Is. 6d. net.) 
Plant Life, by Charles A. Hall. (A. and C. Black, 20s. net.) 
Climbing Plants, by W. Watson. (Jack, 2s. 6d. net.) 
To All the World (except Germany), by A. E, Stilwell. (Allen and Unwin, 3s. 6d. net.) 
The Gloucestershire Old Spots Herd Book, Vol. I, 1915 (Pigs). 

POETRY AND DRAMA. 

Poems, by Margaret Maitland Radford. (Allen and Unwin, 2s. net.) 
The Foolishness of Solomon, by R. C. Trevelyan. (Allen and Unwin, 3s. 6d. net.) 
Searchlights, a Play in Three Acts, by H. A. Vachell. (J. Murray, Is. net.) 





MR. NORMAN HUNTER. 


LL golfers must have read with the greatest regret and 
anxiety in last Friday’s list of casualties that Mr. 
Norman Hunter was reported wounded and missing. 

That anxiety cannot yet be dispelled, though there are some 
grounds for hoping that we may soon have more reassuring news 
of him. The facts, as far as they are known, are these. Mr. 
Hunter, who was in the 4th Battalion of the Warwickshire 
Regiment, was attached to the 4th Battalion of the Royal 
Fusiliers. The first intelligence received was in a telegram from 
his servant dated June 18th. This stated that he had been 
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slightly wounded on the 16th. Subsequently there came another 
telegram from his captain, also dated the 18th, saying that he 
had been wounded and left in the dug-out. It appears that 
the regiment had to retire from these particular trenches, but 
there has been no specific statement as to whether they were 
relieved by another regiment or whether the trenches fell into 
the hands of the Germans. As far as we know, nothing what- 
ever has been heard since. The inference would seem to be that 
the Germans took the trenches, and in that case the best that 
we can hope to hear is that Mr. Hunter is a prisoner. For what 
it is worth, it may be added that a German communiqué reported 
the capture of a number of British officers on or about the day 
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on which Mr. Hunter was wounded. In the case of a prisoner 
who is wounded, experience shows that news of him often 
takes a long time to come from Germany, much _ longer 
than in the case of an unwounded prisoner. This, and also 
the fact that the first telegram described the wound as 
slight, are both legitimate grounds of comfort, but the 
suspense for those upon whom it falls the heaviest must 
always be horribly hard to bear. Not only Mr. Hunter’s 
many friends, but every single golfer who knows, however 
slightly, his brave, frank and cheerful personality will most 
earnestly hope that this time of anxiety may be quickly and 
happily ended. 





L—’S RAGAMUFFIN 


BY J. Bm. 


WAS hastily swallowing a late lunch when a figure in khaki 
passed the window. But as a stream of khaki-clad warriors 
is constantly surging up and down my modest drive, now 
that the huts of Kitchener’s Army cover the breezy uplands 
around our little town, I was not moved to any particular 

interest until I heard in the hall a familiar voice. 

‘““Why, that’s L ,’ I cried. ‘‘ Haven’t seen him for 
ages. Come in, come in—have some lunch.” I surveyed the 
dapper figure. ‘‘So you are going to be a fighting man, too, 
are you?” 

“Tam. Thanks. Jove! it’s nice to see a decently laid 
spread again.” 

“‘ Again? Why, where have you been? MHaven’t set 
eyes on you for months.” 

‘‘ Where haven’t I been? Gad, old chap, I’ve seen a few 
things since last we met.’’ A shadow fell over his face, a far- 
away look came into his eyes. All of a sudden it struck me that 
L must be a much older man than I had thought. 

‘*T’ve been over yonder, you know.”’ He jerked his head 
towards an opening in the rolling downs, through which there 
is a peep of the grey waters of the English Channel. 

““ What—in France ?”’ 

‘Yes. I went out just after the Battle of Mons.” 

‘““You did! But in what capacity?’ For, like myself, 
my friend had, up till now, been a civilian. 

“Oh, odd-job man. A little of all sorts. As a matter of 
fact, a friend and I mustered a little fleet of motor-cars, and 
went over to do whatever we were told to. I’ve now got a 
military billet, however—go back again to-morrow.” 

‘* Ever been under fire ?”’ 

He nodded. Then, after a brief pause, ‘‘ And if any man 
says he doesn’t funk when the first shell whistles over his head— 
well, he speaketh not the words of truthfulness, that’s all. 
Duck ? of course I ducked. So does everybody—for the first 
ten minutes. After that you get interested in judging where 
they will pitch and you forget about ducking.” 

‘“ Had any close shaves ?”’ 

Again he nodded. ‘“‘ Burst within twenty yards once— 
half of our little lot wiped out. But the nearest thing was much 
later on, only a week or two ago, in fact, when I was out with 
some jelly-dogs away behind the firing line.” 

‘* Jelly-dogs ? Mean to say you have harriers out there ? ” 

“Well ’’—he smiled—‘‘ I would hardly dignify them by 
the name of harriers. They’re emphatically a bobbery pack, 
but they show some rattling good sport all the same. A man 
in the ——th Lancers contributed a couple of the orthodox 
breed, another chap donated a beast that might have passed 
for a basset if it hadn’t been so long in the leg, we borrowed 
two lanky fox-terriers from the Tommies, and we made up our 
three couple with my own ragamuffin tyke, a native of the 
country—something between a griffon and a Scotch collie. 
But with such a nose! Jove, he was a nailer!” 

““Where did you get your hares ?” 

‘“* Oh, a few miles behind the firing line. It’s a great country 
for hares, you know—or, rather, it was, for a tidy lot of ’em have 
now gone into Mr. Atkins’ cook-pot. Still, there are a fair 
number about. Yes, we had some nice little gallops with our 
bobbery pack. Only drawback was that one had to look out 
for the new crops and that sort of thing. Rummy to see the 
peasants—old men and women—composedly ploughing and 
sowing and weeding within half a dozen miles of the trenches. 
Quite composedly—they’ve got so accustomed to the sound of 
the guns that they never even lift their heads. Seemed rummy 
to come out of the death and destruction at the front into such 
a quiet, pastoral scene—we used to wonder at ’em.” 

(It never seemed to occur to L that he and his friends, 
sailing joyously along at the tail of their bobbery pack after 
weeks in the blood and mire of the trenches, might have been an 
equal cause of wonderment to the phlegmatic toilers of the soil.) 

“And about your close shave ?” 

‘““ Ah, yes, to be sure. Well, one fine morning—one of our 
very, very few fine mornings—about a score of us who were 
“resting ’’ set out with our bobbery pack. Found almost at 
once, had a capital gallop. But the French pussy is quite as 
artful a dodger as her relatives across the water, and she ringed 
and circled till at last she fairly beat us in a ploughed field not 
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far from where we started. Even the keen nose of my ragamuffin 
tyke could not work out the line, so we gave it up and drew 
afresh. The next we found was a stout-hearted customer, 
which set off across country like a good one. Took a line that 
bore away from the cultivated ground, too—evidently we were 
in for a real good thing. But after we had been going hard-all 
for about five minutes I noticed that a kind of haze was beginning 
to hang about the bushes, and I groaned. ‘‘ Confound it all, 
surely that dashed fog isn’t coming on again!’”’ It was, though 
at first it was not very thick, and we were able more or less to 
keep within sight of hounds. But gradually the white curtain 
got denser and denser—it was one of those crawling, low-lying 
fogs—and drew nearer and nearer. The pack vanished into 
its folds. . . . Our Master, the Lancer chap, pulled up. 
‘Hi! A bit risky this, don’t you think ?’ he shouted after me 
I had forged a bit ahead. ‘ We might play lick into the German 
lines before we could say “‘ knife ’’—for by the look of the country 
as we came along I fancied : 

““ Before he could speak another word there came a tremen- 
dous shrieking noise, like the sound of a mighty rushing wind, 
overhead—a terrific crash which shook heaven and earth, and 
a ‘ Jack Johnson’ plunged into the earth about fifty yards 
from where we were standing. . . . 

“Well, we didn’t stand upon the order of our going, I can 
tell you, but turned tail and went for all we were worth. Having 
been a bit ahead, I was now bringing up the rear, and my horse 
had not taken half a dozen strides when, as ill luck would have 
it, he stepped upon a loose stone, stumbled, tried to recover 
himself, rolled over. My head came with a rap against a remark- 
ably hard boulder, and for a minute or two I lay stunned. 
During that minute or two my faithless steed struggled to his 
feet and levanted like a flash into the mist, in pursuit of his 
stable companions. 

“A wailing whistle, an ear-rending bang: ‘ Shrapnel this 
time—by Jove, I’m in a tightish corner!’ 1 murmured, taking 
particular care to hug Mother Earth as closely as I could. Then 
a brilliant inspiration flashed through my brain: ‘ They say 
shells never strike exactly the same spot twice ; I’ll make for the 
Jack Johnson hole.’ And before my courage had time to cool, 
I scrambled to my feet and sprinted for it. I did that fifty yards 
in record time, I can tell you, and heaved a vast sigh of relief 
as I slid into the yawning crater.” 

My friend paused in his tale and thoughtfully sipped his 
whisky and soda. “Hum-m, yes,” he resumed, “as 
a matter of fact it did not hit the same spot, that next big ’un 
which came along—but it was near enough, quite near enough. 
I heard and felt something like the very crash of doom, saw the 
side of my pit falling in upon me Darkness descended, 
and I knew no more. 

““T wasn’t killed, you know,” L assured me; “and 
when you ain’t it’s a deuced unpleasant thing to be buried, 
take my word for it! When I came to myself I was sorry that 
I hadn’t pegged it, first go. To lie there in the dark with a ton’s 
weight on one’s back waiting for death ! Well, by and by 
I began to wonder why I didn’t peg out—it was hot as Hades 
and absolutely stifling, but I suppose air was percolating in, 
somehow. By the edge of a boulder or something. Perhaps 
I wasn’t in so very deep after all. That made little difference, 
however, for I was absolutely pinned down and unable to move 
hand or foot. Prolonging the agony, that was all. . . . So, 
next, I suppose, I fainted—anyhow, I heard no more shells 
overhead. Heard nothing, knew nothing, till, somehow or other, 
I thought I was out for a walk with Bob, my old spaniel at home, 
and that he was shoving his nose down every rabbit-hole we 
came to, snorting and snuffling like the deuce. ‘Get away, 
Bob,’ I said, or tried to say, ‘ now you’re snuffling in my ear!’ 
And with that, half-dazed, half-dreaming, I felt that something 
cold and wet was snuffling at my ear. A long snuffle, 
a snort, a whine—then scrape, scrape, scrape, with the energy 
of forty dogs rolled into one. A ray of light . . . 




















my brain began to clear. ‘Good dog, good old fellow,’ I tried 
to mutter. An eager whine, a stifled bark—then at it again. 

“Well, well, well—in process of time he unearthed me. 
I helped a good bit, myself, once I had an arm free. . . . 
Yes; it was my ragamuffin tyke.” L vigorously blew his 
nose and loudly cleared his throat. 
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** The shower of Johnsons was over, apparently, for all was 
quiet when I lifted my head and cautiously surveyed the land- 
scape, now quite clear of fog. A score of paces from me rose 
the ruined spire of a church. No doubt it had been well above 
the low ground fog—certainly we had found our way into the 
very: hottest corner possible, for anything in the nature of a 
sacred edifice seems an irresistible lure to the German artillerist. 
I knew the place quite well, but I deemed it expedient to wait 
until the shades of night descended before attempting to make 
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my way back to my billet. ‘‘ Well, that’s all there’s to it; 
we got there all right, the tvke and I.” 

“By Jove! And where is he now—the tyke, I mean ? 
Brought him over wiih you ?’ 

A moment’s pause, then my friend said gruffly : “Shot 
through the head, two days afterwards, by a stray bullet 
coming from God knows where, just as he was following 
me into the motor-car. . . . Now, let’s talk of some- 
thing else.” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


BELLS ON SICKLES. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—Our newest colony, Cyprus, which was annexed only last November, 
has some curious old customs, recently described by Mr. George Jeffery, F.S.A., 
Curator of Ancient Monuments on the island. Among them were the precau- 
tions taken at harvest time against snakes, as related by a traveller named 
P. J. Lopez, in a work called ‘‘ Peregrinacio,’ published in 1750, in the 
following words: “It abounds, too, in serpents, particularly asps, whose 
bite is incurable ; they are like snakes of three palms length, and move 
very little. On this account the natives always wear very stout boots 
throughout the year, and at reaping time they put bells on their sickles, 
for the sound scares away every venomous beast.’ It would be inter- 
esting to know if this use of bells at harvest time was made in any other 
countries.—J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 
EDELWEISS IN ENGLAND. 
[To THE EpiTorR oF “ CountrRY LIFE.’’] 

Sir,—Everybody has heard of that tiny yet romantic Alpine plant tbe 
edclweiss, known botanically as Gnaphalium Leontopodium Scop., and no 
knight of the alpen- 
stock  sallies forth 
without a secret wish 
that he may win 
a place in that band 
who have discovered 
a new haunt of 
this graceful — but 
reserved queen of 
the eternal snows. 
But without risking 
necks, it can be 
grown with ease and 
gazed upon at will 
in our own land on 
any sunny rockery, 
provided the soil be 
poor and mixed 
with lime sweepings 
or crumbled mortar, 
The original of the 
enclosed, indeed, is 
growing not far 
from Bradford, and 
flowered during the 
first week in June, 
It forms a_ beauti- 
ful and_ interesting 
addition to any 
garden, while de- 
lightful effects can be 
secured by carefully 
mixing a little soil with the mortar in crevices of old walls, ete.—Epwin E. 
LE Bas. 


EDELWEISS IN AN 


HOW TO BREAK A DOG OF ROLLING. 

[To THE EpiTorR oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
$1r,—May I ask your readers through the medium of your correspondence 
columns if any one knows a remedy for the following nuisance: I have an 
Aberdeen terrier—otherwise perfectly educated and well behaved—who has, 
however, the unfortunate habit of rolling himself in the dirtiest thing she 
happens to meet on his way. He first throws himself neck forward and then 
rolls himself on his back, with what disastrous results you can imagine. The 
dog is well combed and brushed every day and clean in every way, so I am at 
a loss to understand it.—DocG Lover. 

[Chastisement seems to be the only remedy for this annoying habit. We 
have known complete cures effected in this way; not necessarily a severe 
thrashing so much as an emphatic scolding and one or two sharp cuts. It 
might be advisable to try a vermifuge, such as twenty grains of powdered 
areca nut, given in the morning on an empty stomach and followed in an hour 
by castor oil.—Ep.] 


THE CUNNING THRUSH. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘“ CountrRY LIFE.’’] 
Si1r,—With regard to the “ cunning thrush,” it is by no means uncommon to 
see one tapping an unfortunate snail upon a convenient stone, especially 
during a dry season. I have often observed a large stone in the garden, 
with a quantity of broken snail shells scattered round it, owing to the thrushes 
using it as a tapping stone! On a still summer’s day, the steady hammer of 





the thrush, cracking a shell for the tit-bit it contains, is a familiar sound 
to me, but it might be puzzling to anyone who is unversed in the ways of 
our garden friends. Clever and unkind though they are towards the snail 
and his sanctuary, vet they rid the place of many a plant destructor in this 
manner.—H. a’C. PENRUDDOCKE. 


MEMORIES OF A BYGONE DAY. 
[To tHe Epitror oF “ Country LIFE.” 


S1r,—We are at present all endeavouring to “ kill that fly,” and this is the 
manner in which our ancestors performed the same task. The preparation 
used for this purpose, we are told, without endangering the lives of children 
or other incautious persons, is not less fatal to flies than even a solution of 
arsenic, Dissolve two drachms of the extract of quassia in half a pint of 
boiling water, and adding a little sugar or syrup, pour the mixture on plates. 
To this enticing food the flies are extremely partial, and it never fails to destroy 
them—death rendered delightful, in fact, and the hint is well worth adopting. 
It may not be generally known that the fumes of brimstone remove spots 
or stains from linen, ete. ‘ If a red rose,’ remarks the author of these ancient 
words of wisdom, 
“be held in- the 
fumes of a brimstone 
match, the colour 
will soon begin to 
change, and at length 
the flower will  be- 
come white. By 
the same process fruit 
stains or iron-moulds 
may be removed 
from linen or 
cotton cloths if the 
spots be previously 
moistened with 
water. With = iron- 
moulds weak muriatic 
acid is preferable, 
assisted by heat, 
as by laying the 
cloth on a_ teapot 
or kettle filled with 
boiling water.” In 
the case of a violent 
toothache and a dis- 
tant dentist, it is 
consoling to learn 
that the juice of the 
red spurge plant 
dropped into the 
ENGLISH GARDEN. hollow of a. decaved or 
aching tooth destroys 
the nerve and consequently removes the pain. And warts and corns, we are 
told, anointed with this juice presently disappear. In the days when our 
forbears wrote on stones the ink, or stuchum, as it was formerly called, was 
made by mixing about three parts of pitch with one of lamp-black, and 
these were incorporated by melting the former into the latter. This com- 
position was used in a melted state by filling up the letters previously marked 
on stones, which would, unless any extraordinary violence was used, endure 
as long as the stone itself. This is how the Turks used to make yeast, and 
may still for that matter, perhaps. Take a small cupful of split or bruised 
peas and pour over them a pint of boiling water, and set it in a vessel all 
night on the hearth or any warm place. The next morning the water will 
have a froth on it and be good yeast, and will make as much bread as two 
quartern loaves. Now that the roses are rioting in all their summer pro- 
fusion is the moment to make rose water, and this is what you must do. 
““ Gather the petals of the damask rose ’’—probably any other sort would 
answer equally well—on a dry day when they are full blown. To a peck of 
the leaves put a quart of water, put them into a cold still and make a slow 
fire under it. The slower you distil rose water the better it will be. Bottle 
it, and in two or three days cork it. ‘* Old Man’s Milk, a nutritious and 
pleasant beverage,” is strongly recommended to ‘‘ travellers who are obliged 
to commence their journey early, particularly if the weather be cold and 
damp. Beat up the yolk of an egg in a bowl or basin, and then mix with it 
some cream or milk and a little sugar, according to the quantity wanted, 
and let them be thoroughly incorporated. A glassful of spirits, or more, 
is to be then poured into the mixture so as to prevent the milk or cream from 
curdling.” It is to be hoped the. traveller’s journey will be a long one, so 
that he may be able to sleep off the effects of this morning draught before 
arriving at his destination.—G. V. C. 
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“ ROBIN-RUN-THE-HEDGE.” 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country Lire.” } 

Sir,—Your correspondent, ‘‘ G. P.,” refers in his letter last week to a weed 
callcd robin-run-the-hedge as food for ducks. It is not known here, anyhow 
by that name, and yet it may be growing near me. Duck’s food is dear just 
now. How can I set to work ?—C. S. O. 

[Robin-run-the-hedge is a local name ; its proper name is Galium aparine, 
commonly known as goose-grass or cleavers.—ED.] 





BOVS AND GIRLS ON THE. FARM. 
[To tHe Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.” | 

Sir,—Do we dare to pity boys and girls on a farm? There are those who 
exclaim: ‘‘ How dull—no picture palaces, no shops, no shows!” True, 
from these the country boys and girls are shut off, but there are for them 
ianumerable compensating enjoyments. Again, a town-dweller urges: 
‘Is country life for the average child not one long grind of drudgery ?” 
On the contrary, the diversity of employment which this life provides induces 
pleasure. What city school-bound boy but would gladly rush out when 
lessons were over to take the cows to the meadow land or lead the horses 
to the water trough? ‘‘ What should you say are some of the pleasures 
” There is the joy of freedom, the permissibility to 
wander over field, wood or copse, for the boys to whittle a stick, to climb a 
tree, for the girls the anemone, the primrose or the cowslip to pick, for both 
the wandering up hill and down dale when lessons are over and daily duties 
are finished. Most children love possession, be it only a kitten or a puppy, 
the child finds a joy in its being one to own. The country lends itself to 
possession in a curiously accumulating manner. With what tender care a 
boy makes a nest, lays in the eggs and places thereon the clucking hen ; 
how secretive his pleasure over the young chicks; how angrily dismayed 
he is at the magpie’s seizure of one of his feathered pets! What fun he finds 
with ducklings, how he laughs to see them take their first swim! He owns 
a pig; he boasts of its cunningness and of its rapid growth; he collects the 
scraps and never forgets its want. The girls have their gardens. They 
love to take their teacher the first sweet-smelling wallflowers or to knock 
at the door of their sick comrade and hand her inafew. They, too, have their 
chickens, and proudly boast how the village shopkeeper takes and pays for 
all the eggs they carry toher. One of the boys has made a chum of his donkey, 
and together they do some good work. The boy has a plot of potatoes and 
vegetables, and his chum lends his back willingly for the carrying of the 
produce to market. Another boy has a pony; his sister has one, too, and 
she prides herself that hers is the best groomed and the best cared for of all 
the ponies round about. Farmers are gradually Jearning how good it is 
to have willing children recruits as helpers, and they note that nothing excites 
their interest or adds so much to their developing capability as allowing them 
to have livestock of their own and to duly respect the rights of their ownership 
as they would those of a neighbour. Some thinking, up-to-date country 
dwellers advocate clubs for boys and girls, which counteract the loneliness 
of those living in quite isolated spots. In some places where this experiment 
has been made these clubs meet weekly at the parents’ houses ; the boys and 
girls plan the work, elect the office-bearers, etc. Excellent work has been 
done, and it has been found that the young club members are keen farmers 
in the making, and that they love to discuss methods and means with one 
another, and the girls to tell how they collect the eggs of the wandering hens, 
and how they make the strawberry jam and pickle the walnuts. A chance 
stranger might laugh at the young boasters, but emulation is aroused and it 
is the forerunner of success. Self-reliant, independent, healthy and vigorous, 
the boy and the girl on the farm where common sense, sympathy and intelli- 
gence direct their actions and adjust their surroundings.—C. A. WEBSTER. 


of the countryside ? 


““SENTENCED TO FALL.” 
{To tHE Epitor or “ Country LiFe.’’] 

Sir,—Under the above heading in your issue of last week a correspondent, 
Mr. W. J. Bean, makes some very confident and circumstantial statements 
respecting an ancient yew tree in our churchyard at Spetchley. I can explain 
them only by supposing that he has been the victim of some cruel wag 
desirous of exercising upon his person the schoolboy’s gentle art of “ stuffing 
up.” At any rate, I im happy to be in a position to assure your readers 
and all whom it may interest that Mr. Bean’s cloquent expressions of alarm 
are based upon no foundations of fact, and may be allowed to fall to the 
ground disregarded. There has never been, and so long as I remain Rector 
there never will be, any thought of maltreating the tree in question. I 
imagine that, as Rector, I am the lawful custodian for the time being of the 
churchyard and the trees therein ; but our good Squire, Mr. R. V. Berkeley, 
and myself have for the last twenty years always been in perfect accord 
in all such matters pertaining to the church and its surroundings, and I 
should certainly never dream, now at last, of acting in any such overbearing 
a fashion as Mr. Bean’s letter would seem to suggest, even if I desired, which 
is far from being the case, to pronounce ” of doom upon our beautiful 
old yew. I cannot refrain, however, from suggesting (in quite a friendly 
spirit) to your correspondent that it might have been altogether better, 
and (shall I say ?) more considerate, if he had favoured me with a note of 
enquiry before so hastily committing himself in print to such assured assertions 
on a subject concerning which he was evidently very badly informed. This 
precaution would have saved, generally, much annoyance to the people most 
concerned, and incidentally myself from a week’s odium as “ 
tactless parsons,” and maybe from a deluge of eager remonstrances, and very 
possibly abuse.—PerrcivaL SETH Warp, Rector of Spetchley, Warndon, 
and Churcbhill-in-Oswaldslow, Worcester. 

We are very glad to hear that no sinister designs are intended against 
the beautiful Spetchley yew—the more so as we have received several other 
letters declaring that it was to be cut down.—Ep.] 


sentence 


one of those 





IS THE CUCKOO MONOTONOUS ? 
[To tHE Epitor or ‘Country LiFe.’’] 
S1r,—I see in your issue to-day a letter from a correspondent defending the 
cuckoo from the charge of monotony. No writer on the subject of the cuckoo 
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seems to mention the real variety of its note both in pitch and interval. The 
cuckoo has command of every semitone between upper G and middle A, and 
I have heard him sing minor thirds and major thirds at various times using 
all these notes, also the interval of a fourth using most of these notes. I have 
many times heard him sing the interval of a fifth and a few times I have heard 
the interval of only one tone. I, nevertheless, agree that the cuckoo’s note 
sounds very monotonous.—A. WyaTT SMITH. 
CAMP COOKING: HOW TO COOK A COW’S HEAD. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—Perhaps the following recipe, which was retailed to me by an ex-cowboy, 
may be useful to the many mess cooks who have to cook in the open for the 
soldiers: Butcher the cow, hang up all parts but the head for future use. 
The sooner the meat is cooked the tenderer it will be. Take a ‘‘ gunny” 
sack, lard it with clay, inside it place the head, unskinned, but saw off the 
horns. Dig a square or round hole from r18in. to 2ft. deep; at the bottom 
place hot ashes of pifion or cedar about 6in. deep. On this layer place the 
sack with the head tied inside so that the head be almost level with the ground, 
but leaving a small space, which fill up with another layer of hot ashes. On 
top of this build a fire which will last through the night. Return to your 
tent, roll yourself in your blankets and wait for dawn. Awake, get your 
coffee ready, place the head in a ‘skillet ” lid, draw around with your tin 
plates and—attack. Those in the ‘‘ know” make for the brain and the 
tongue.—C. H. M. JOHNSTONE. 


THE HURDY-GURDY MAN. 
[To THE EpitTor or ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—The hurdy-gurdy man has been a regular visitor to this North Country 
village for a good many years. He and his tall, brown wife have come in 
winter and summer, wet weather and fine, pushing the piano-organ up the 
steep roads that lead out of the grimy factory town not far away; a happy, 
contented-seeming couple, not too industrious perhaps, as the striving 
North Countryman views life, but always with a ready Southern smile, which 
covers a multitude of such sins of omission. The piano-organ is an old one. 
There is something wrong with its machinery which produces here and there 
a hiatus in the music, but it still goes rattling along on its inharmonious 
way. For townsfolk it has, no doubt, lost its charm, but to the old folks 
sunning themselves at the cottage doors, and to the children playing in the 
gardens or the roadway, whence one of the most abominable of roads keeps 
away the ubiquitous motor !—to these Antonio’s jingling piano-organ can still 
bring its pleasure and its magic. What if its tunes be old? To this not too 
critical audience yesteryear’s pantomime has not lost its savour, and to the 
old, old tunes are, after all, the best—those old tunes which find a place in 
Antonio’s repertoire, even though the rising generation has never known 
them. Last autumn, however, there was a change. Such a convulsion, 
such an upheaval, as then shook our world to its foundations, even the 
piano-organ could not ignore. Antonio and his music put on martial guise. 
instead of the hoary pantomime tunes the National Anthems of the Allies 
rattled and jingled themselves out of the shaky keys. The ‘‘ Sailors’ 
Hornpipe ”’ survived out of the old order of things, so did ‘‘ Saint Patrick’s 
Day ”’ and ‘“‘ Men of Harlech.” But Antonio achieved a really epoch-making 
marvel of up-to-dateness when his instrument announced to the listening 
village—to old Mrs. Clegg, watching daily for the postman with dim, old eyes 
that never had so watched before, to the young mother with the baby the 
father in France has never seen—that ‘‘ We don’t want to lose you, but we 
think you ought to go. Si 

To-day, however, a still greater change has come over Antonio’s humble 
cortége when I met it coming up the lane between the hedges white with 
may. A new flag has been added to the trophy of Allied colours which 
adorns the instrument, already getting a little shabby with wear and weather. 
““See my new flag—flag 0’ my country!” cried Antonio proudly, his smile 
broader than ever. ‘‘ My country fightin’ now—ve must all fight—all push 
them—push the Germans—down, down, down, right down . . .’—all 
this with a wealth of excited broken English and vigorous gesture. A new 
member of the party, moreover, has made his appearance on the scenc, 
Between the shafts of the organ is harncssed a plump and well-liking ass, 
who trots down the street with his novel vehicle at a pace calculated to make 
the bones of that venerable instrument more shaky than ever! ‘‘ Donkey, 
see, he take my place!” says Antonio. He is as mcrry as ever, but is it fancy 
that the tall, brown wife looks a little sad? Still another small destiny swept 
up in the vortex of the great world tumult. Italy, far away, has spoken, 
and Antonio, the hurdy-gurdy man, is called to the war.—C. Fox Smirtu. 

PONY BONE. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—I have succeeded through the kindness of Mr. Redford, the well known 
veterinary surgeon of Winchester, in procuring some sections of bones of Shire, 
thoroughbred and pony. I should like to draw attention to the section of the 
pony (Exmoor) bone. This is of ivory-like hardness. Although the bone is 
remarkably small (as most readers know is the case with Exmoor ponies) its 
hardness and the large proportion of compact, in proportion to cancellated, 
tissue are most striking. In my former letter I ventured to express my opinion 
that pony bone would prove to be of the highest quality and (as is the case 
in the section I have before me) not dissimilar to that of the antelopes—indeed 
I am much struck with the likeness of this Exmoor section to the bones of 
black buck which I have seen in India. As I do not doubt other mountain 
and moorland breeds have bone of the same quality, this may account for the 
value of pony crosses. There is another point which strikes me, In common 
with others who have hunted a good deal in the West I have been struck with 
the power to carry weight of the Exmoor pony as contrasted with the ap- 
parently small size of the bone, but this section explains this; moreover, 
I have noted the rarity of splints, still more of ringbone, among the improved 
Exmoors of polo pony height, of which a fair number has passed through 
my hands. Mr. Herbert Pratt has several ponies with Exmoor blood in his 
stud and has worked some of them hard on roads. I should like to know what 
his experience has been.—T. F. DALE. 
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THE YOUNGEST OF NINE. 

[To THE Epitor oF ‘“ Country Lire.”’] 
Si1r,—The enclosed photograph of an aged pony 
mare with her ninth foal at a month old may 
possibly interest your readers as illustrating the 
soundness of the advice to breed from all good 
marcs, large or small, at the present juncture, 
which has lately been prominent in your pages. 
This equine matron, Mrs. Brown by name, may 
truthfully be described as being “little but 
good,” and it is significant that, with one 
exception, all the members of her “ long 
family’ who are old enough are now serving 
with His Majesty’s Forces. The one exception 
has not been rejected as physically unfit—far 
from it—but he is doing his bit to avert the 
downfall of the noblest British sport by filling 
the place of two in a much-depleted hunt 
stable-—MabDGE BLUNDELL. 


“ SANDY.” 
(To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 


Sir,—I enclose a photograph of ‘‘ Sandy,” one 
of the orang-utans at the Zoological Gardens, 


to show the remarkable warty-covered flaps 


SIGNS OF MATURITY. 


of mine of a beggar at Aosta. I now send 
another equally typical of the district (North- 
West Italy). It was taken at Cogne, which lies 
in the beautiful mountain country south of 
Aosta, a favourite centre for mountaineering 
expeditions. Under present circumstances it is 
rather curious to notice behind the procession, 
which is just entering the church, the advertise- 
ment of one Zimmermann, evidently a German 
vendor of beer.—D. McLeisu. 


A CURIOSITY. 

[To THE EpitTor oF “ Country LIFE.”’| 
S1r,—The following incidents may interest your 
readers. During the winter months I made 
friends with a female robin by feeding her, 
with the result that,she became so tame as to 
take food out of my hand. When the nesting 
season arrived, to my great surprise I found her 
one day, assisted by her mate, making a home 
for herself on the top shelf of my books in 
the study. I stopped them twice by destroying 
their work, but owing to their persistence I 
allowed them to proceed, and they reared a 
healthy family of four young birds. I left the 
nest where they had made it, to show my 
friends as a curiosity, and now find that they 
have reared a second family in it, and have a 
brood of four more. They do not scruple to 
help themselves off my table, even when I am 
sitting at meals, and carry up to their young 
anything and everything théy can lay their 
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of skin which 
have gradu- 
ally developed 
during the 
last few years 
on either side 
of his face. 
An orang- 
utan does not 
attain these 
growths until 
it reaches 
maturity, and 
never before 
has the So- 
Chéety ex- 
hibited one of 
these anthro- 
poid apes 
showing this 
interesting 
feature. — W. 
S. BERRIDGE, 
|e Ace A 


AN 
ITALTAN 
SCENE. 
Tue Epiror. 
S1r,—In a 
recent number 
you published 
a photograph 
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MRS. BROWN AND HER NINTH. 


beaks on, such as bread, butter, eggs, cake, pastry, sausage, etc.—a diet 
which, presumably, agrees with them. The study window is open all day, 
but is closed at night ; care, however, is taken to leave the door always open 
for them, and in the early morning they come in and out through the 
window on the landing; indeed, any open window would serve their 
purpose, as they know their way about the house as well as the Vicar, who 
begs to remain—D. ALBAN Lioyp, Pentrevoelas Vicarage, Bettws-y-Coed, 
North Wales. P.S.—I should mention that no cats are kept on the 
premises. 


RECIPES FOR PRESERVING AND PICKLING. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—Will any of your readers give recipes for bottling green peas and 
French beans? Would the procedure be the same as for bottling fruit ? 
I should also be glad of advice as to the pickling of walnuts.—A SuFFOLK 
RESIDENT. 

[With regard to the first query, Mrs. Beckett sends the following note : 
“Yes; green peas and French beans should be bottled and sterilised pre- 
cisely in the same way as fruit. Great care should be exercised in selecting 
both peas and beans in a young and fresh state, and a small quantity of salt, 
instead of sugar as for fruit, added to each bottle.” 

Another contributor gives the following recipe for pickling walnuts : 
“One hundred walnuts, salt, water. To each quart of vinegar allow 202 
whole black pepper, 10z. allspice, 10z. bruised ginger. Be sure the walnuts 
are young, and to make sure they should be done from the beginning to the 
middle of July. Prick them well with a fork. Prepare a strong brine of 
salt and water, 4lb. cooking salt to each gallon of water, into which put the 
walnuts, letting them remain nine days. Change the brine every third day. 
Drain them off. Spread them singly on a dish, place it in the sun until they 
become perfectly black, which will take, say, three or four days. Take them 
in each day before the hot sun goes off. Put them into perfectly dry jars, about 
(or a little over) three parts full. Boil for ten minutes sufficient vinegar to 
cover them, with spices in proportion as given above. Pour it hot over the 








RELIGIOUS PROCESSION AT COGNE. 
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walnuts, quite covering them (as they will soak it up and swell to fill the 
jars). Tie down with bladder, and keep in a dry place. They will be fit for 
use in a month, and will keep two or three years. We always strain the spices 
off. Some people add four or five shallots, boiling them in the vinegar.””-—Ep.] 
A STRANGE FOSTER-MOTHER. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—I enclose a photograph of an unusual incident in animal life which has 
occurred at Burvale Farm, Hersham, Surrey; perhaps you may think it 
worth publication in your valuable paper. As you will see, the Pomeranian 





PIGS AND A POMERANIAN, 


is mothering a litter of six pigs (there were originally fourteen), which she took 
charge of on the death of their mother at their birth. I found it most difficult 
to get a photograph, as she greatly resents any interference with her unusual 
family, snapping and snarling at anyone who approaches. She makes an 
excellent foster-mother, and she and the little pigs play together in a most 
amusing manner —F’. W. ALLEN. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” COTTAGE COMPETITION. 
[To THE Eprror oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1rr,—I am sending you herewith photographs of the three pairs of cottages 
erected by Major G. R. Lane Fox, M.P. from the prize design for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire type. The successful architects, Messrs. Carby Hall 
and Dawson, estimated in their competition particulars that the cottages 
would cost £327 a pair exclusive of water supply, architects’ fees, etc., 
t.e., 44d. a cubic foot. The inclusive costs were as follows : 


£ s @ 

Pair erected at Bardsey = fe F< -. 398 12 5 
Pair erected at Bramham Park .. oe .o 372) 22 

- Pair erected at Walton 372 45. 2 


£1,143 9 9 
The Bardsey cottages were built according to the prize design and specification. 
Those at Bramham Park and 
Walton are similar in every 
respect, but have gin. walls, 
cement roughcast, instead of 
11in. cavity walls, pointed. 
Some experience of building and 
contracts generally in this neigh- 
bourhood indicates to me that 
the local builders prefer to esti- 
mate from plans and specifica- 
tions rather than from quan- 
tities. If this method had been 
CROUND FLOOR FIRST FLOOR < followed, it is probable that some 
PRIZE PLAN. of the extras would have been 
saved, and certainly the item of 
{15 11s. 11d. charged for quantities. The following are the details of 
expenditure : 











BARDSEY. BRAMHAM. WALTON. 

£ s. d. [ss ot s,m) 

Builder’s first estimate .. .. 318 19 9 311 19 6 306 12 3 
Add for extras which might have 

been included in above se II 12 0 riz 0 II 12 0 








330 II 9 323 Ir 6 318 4 3 
Extras (whitewashing and colour- 
ing, drainage, concrete to 
foundations, filling in and 


footpath) 5 or bs 25 210 19 14 I 20 7 (2 
Fencing 8 0 Oo --- 3 10 0 
Laying on water a ie 9 0 5 i ae. | 6 oOo 7 
Architects’ commission at 5 percent. 17 19 9 iy 4:3 17 I Oo 
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AT BARDSEY: 11-IN. BRICK WALLS. 


BARDSEY. BRAMHAM. WALTON. 
gs: #. £ s. wa. eae 

Quantities for builder at 1} per 
cent. oe os a 53 5 7 3 5 210 52. 
Printing and postage a ae I10 0 I10 0 I 10 oO 
One-third travelling expenses .. I 0 0 I oo r © © 





Total cost .. Faq8 12 § {372 2 2 £37215 2 
£372 represents a cubic foot price of a little over 5d. 

It may be of interest if I add that Major Lane Fox erected in 1912 a group 

of three cottages, of which a photograph is sent herewith. The particulars 





AT BRAMHAM PARK, 9IN. BRICK ROUGHCAST. 
(The Walton pair is similar.) 


as to cost and size are as follows: Each cottage contains parlour (14ft. square), 
kitchen (13ft. by 14ft.), scullery (about oft. by 13ft. 6in.), three bedrooms 
(14ft. by r4ft., 14ft. by 13ft. 6in., and r4ft. by oft.) ; separate coal place 
adjoining house; earth-closet in garden; gin. walls, cement, roughcast, 
brown Stamford stone tiles. The cost was £750, representing about 4d. per 
cubic foot on 46,912 cubic feet. It is obvious, from results already published, 
that the ‘‘ cheap cottage’ problem has not yet been sclved, and the result 
only confirms previous experience, that a pair of good cottages cannot be built 
for less than from 44d. to 5d. per cubic foot. As regards the erection of the 
three pairs by Major Lane Fox through the Landowners’ Rural Housing Society, 
considerable delay and numerous difficulties have been encountered in dealing 
with the Public Works Loan Board, and at the present moment the arrange- 
ments are not yet completed, although the cottages were ready for occupation 
in October, 1914.—W. T. Lipscoms. 








GROUP OF THREE BUILT IN 1912. 

















